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Our Code Our Contract 






We believe that life insurance is a Our contract is drawn for the ser- 
profession, the practice of which vices of full time life insurance 
requires the study of a life time. men and women only. 
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We believe the part time agent, ' Our contract countenances neither 
handling life insurance as a side the payment of rebates nor the 
line, is a very real detriment to practice of twisting policies, nor 
the profession. any other irregularity of the pro- 
| fession. = 

We believe that a full time man 26 
or woman, operating in a metro- Our contract provides for full pro- 
politan district, should write a tection to the agent and his cases 
minimum business of $200,000 to against other agents and brokers, 
represent the profession properly. regardless of their standing. 

$8 (@| 
We will neither license nor pay - Our contract never permits the 
renewals to any man or woman sharing of renewals by our agents 
who is not a full time agent duly and provides for legitimate pay- 
accredited as such. | ment of renewals to full time men 

| upon a graduated scale only. 
We will not pay full renewals to | $8) 
any full time agent writing a Our contract offers full renewals 
business less than $200,000 nor to those salesmen, only, who pro- 
any renewals to general insurance duce paid-for business in excess 
brokers. | of $200,000 per year. 
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| $12,000,000 Personal Production Year For H. B. Rosen 
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Discusses His Work—No Life Insurance Man Should Fail Today 
| . Because America Is Having Its Greatest Period of Prosperity 





(IH. B. Rosen, the life insurance agent 
who a few years ago was an humble 
salesman in ‘Hartford, Conn.; who ap- 
plied for an agency of the New York 
Life, in which document he wrote that 
he thought he could sell $5,000 of insur- 
ance every month, and who turned out 
to be the leading producer of life in- 
surance in the world, will write this 
year a volume of life insurance that 
staggers the imagination. 

In a talk with The Eastern Under- 
writer this week Mr. Rosen said that 
the way the cases were sizing up his 
volume would be at least $12,000,000. 

Some of His Large Policies 

While reluctant to give the names of 
cases Mr. Rosen finally said that he 
did not object to giving the following 
names, with the size of the policies 
written, the list being only a few of his 
policyholders for the year 1917: 

Sir Mortimer Davis, the Canadian 
tobacco multi-millionaire, $1,500,000. 
This is a ten-year endowment. 

Adolph Zukor, president of the Fam- 
ous Players, and a famous man in the 
moving picture industry, $1,000,000. 
This is an ordinary life. 

J. J. Robertson, the Chicago banker, 
$1,000,000. 

Mark Workman, president of the Can- 
adian Iron & Steel, which corresponds 
in’ the Dominion to the United States 
Steel Corporation, $500,000. This is an 
ordinary life. 

J. A. Jacobs, president of the Jacobs 
Asbestos Co., Canada, $500,000. This 
is a twenty-payment life, Mr. Jacobs be- 
ing a young man. 

Mack Sennett, the moving picture di- 
rector whose comedy films are a fea- 
ture of thousands movie houses, 
$250,000. 

Jesse Lasky, one of the most artistic 
of the ‘film directors, in whose studio 
were made ‘the Geraldine Farrar pic- 
tures of “Joan the Woman” and “Car- 
men,” $500,000. This is a twenty-pay, 
Mr. Lasky also being a young man. 

Another large case is that of William 
R ‘Taylor, of Taylor, Smith & Hard, 49 
Wall Street. 

What Can Be Done in a Few Days 

A large number of men in mercantile 
life, whose names would not be famil- 
iar to the general public, were also writ- 
ten during the year. ‘He has also writ- 
ten his usual line-up of policies of 
smaller amounts. 

In order to illustrate the manner in 
which Mr. Rosen works his experience 
of the past fortnight is printed: 

He recently attended the $200,000 
Club convention of the New York Life 
in New London, Conn. Following that 
he went to Montreal. Returning to 
New York he went into conference with 
a group of men who wanted to buy 
about $500,000 worth of corporation in- 
surance. In three days he wrote $900,- 
000 of business—four cases. In some 
of his cases in the past as many as 


of 


thirty doctors have examined a man, 
the detailed attention being enough to 
floor the average agent who is satis- 
fied with what is ordinarily called “big 
life insurance business.” 

Why He Gave This Interview 

Getting an interview with H. B. 
Rosen is not the softest newspaper as- 
signment. For years he has objected 
to the publication of his picture, and 
while he will receive newspaper men 
courteously his rule has been not to 
talk for publication. ‘He says he does 
not need publicity; does not want it; 
and says he prefers to be known in the 
business by the work that he does. It 
was a typical Harry Rosen reason that 
induced him to give an interview to the 
Hditor of The Hastern Underwriter. 
And here it is: 

Some months ago The Wastern Un- 
derwriter learned that Dr. Charles E. 
Albright, o* the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, was having a $4,000,000 year, and 
that he has paid for considerably over 
$2,000,000 in the Northwestern Mutual 
alone. It also was informed that Harold 
Peirce, of Philadelphia, with the J. P. 


Morgan policy of $2,500,000 and the 
Henny P. Davison policy of $1,000,000 


to his credit, would have a year that 
vould probably top $4,000,000. 

A story was written in this paper 
saying that H. B. Rosen had ‘better look 
to his laurels; that after leading all 
producers for some years there was a 
chance that this year he would be out- 
classed. 

Would Not Permit Anyone to Pass 
Him 

“I »was about to take a rest for 
months and possibly spend the time in 
the Orient when I picked up a copy of 
The Hastern Underwriter and read that 
story on the first page,” said Mr. Rosen. 
“Immediately all thoughts of a vacation 
passed from my mind. I was not con- 
tent to have any man write more life 
insurance than I can write. I deter- 
‘mined 'tto keep my laurels and go out 
and work harder than ever to show 
that there was no man living who could 
pass me in the race of selling life in- 
surance. So I buckled down and wrote 
a tremendous business; and I want to 
thank The Wastern Underwriter for 
publishing that article and giving me 
the spur to go out and eclipse all rec- 
ords. 1 can fight best when I have a 
hard proposition to face; a difficult case 
gives me inspiration to master it; and 
competition stimulates me. You have 
done me a favor and if there is anything 
I can say that might help other life 
insurance men ‘you may print it in The 
Eastern Underwriter.” 

Large European Business 

Until the European War Mr. Rosen 
made it a practice to spend some 
months in Europe. He did not go there 
for a vacation as has generally been 
supposed, but because he had built up 
a great clientele of European policy- 


six 


‘holders, ranging from members of the 


nobility down. The European business 


alone runs into millions of marks and 
francs. 

Possibly this greatest achievement in 
Kurope was when he wrote the diamond 
merchants of Antwerp. It happened in 
this wise: For some reason the New 
York Life man went to Antwerp to 
spend a day. While there he wrote a 
diamond merchant. It was so simple 
and the need for insurance so evident 
that he kept right at it while the iron 


and inspiration were hot and wrote 
policies by the dozens. He used the 
same arguments that he has used 


among business people in New York: 
the importance of insurance as a basis 
of credit and the uncertainties of life 
which should be guarded against. 
“What language did you talk in in- 
suring these men?” he was asked. 
“English,” he responded. “There was 
not a man who could not speak the 
language of this country almost as well 
as a New Yorker.” 
Magazine Interview 
Policy 
In connection with European visits 
life insurance men will recall the inter- 
view that Darwin P. Kingsley, presi- 
dent of the New York Life, gave about 
one of Mr. ‘Rosen’s trips. The producer 
was physically run down from his steam 


Sold a $500,000 


engine methods and he was urged to 
go to Kurope “and rest up.” Wor a 


while he paced the deck, breathing in 
the ocean-swept breezes, then he _ be- 
came friendly with various officers of 


the ship. For a time he tried to re 
sist life insurance talk, but he didn’t 
succeed. ‘By the time the ship had 


landed he had written the captain, the 
purser, the ship’s physician and others, 
‘the total applications running up into 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

This interview in the “American 
Magazine,” by the way, illustrates the 
broad value of publicity and how it 
comes home to roost, often in the most 
unexpected places. A few |weeks ago 
while sitting in a Canadian club Mr. 
Rosen was introduced to a man who 
had read the article in ‘the “American 
Magazine,” who had been greatly in- 
terested in the personality of the man 
described ‘by Mr. Kingsley, and upon be- 
ing informed that it was Mr. Rosen 
(the producer’s name had not been 
mentioned jby the New York Life presi- 
dent) he began to talk insurance, and 
ended by signing an application for 
$500,000. 


How He Began 

In telling about the beginning of his 
insurance career Mr. Rosen said: 

“Wien I started I didn’t know a 
thing about fife insurance, but 1 felt 
I had something to sell that must be 
sold. So I sold it. One of the first 
things | learned was that the public 
was underinsured; and that it had to 
be educated about insurance. And that 
is as true today as it was then. If 
you could accompany me for a few days 
while I am talking to people you would 
be amazed at the lack of understanding 
of the principles and benefits of insur- 
ance on the part of the public—among 
‘big men as well as small; and of the 
opportunities. Agents must first have 
faith in their own business before they 
can communicate that faith to others: 
and every time they correctly sell a 
policy they make a friend for life insur- 
ance. 

“They must not only have faith, but 
it is necessary to understand insurance, 
This country is rolling in Wealth; we 
never had such prosperity; and if a 


man can’t sell insurance now, and a 
lot. of it, he will save himself a peck 
of trouble iby going into some other busi- 
ness. 

Doesn’t Watch the Clock 

“I started writing people for small 
amounts. I arose very early and re- 
turned very late. The clock didn’t in- 
terest me. I found that to succeed | 
had to adjust my time to the other fel- 
low’s. iif he were busy in a store every 
night until 7 o’clock I saw him after 
he had dinner; if he were engaged con 
stantly all week I did not object to see- 
ing him on Sunday. Neither was | 
careful about chosing the place; it was 
immaterial to me whether | saw him on 
a train, at his house, or while he was 
away on a vacation. My time was 
his: I had something he needed; and 
usually he capitulated early. In later 
years, he has too, or I do not bother 
with him. Nowadays, if | cannot close 
by the second interview | transfer my 
activities elsewhere. There are too 
many people needing insurance to waste 
time. I do not mean that I do not see 
people more than twice; as there are 
some men I know for years before I 
ever mention insurance. But, once I 
get started in my argument, its taking 
the application during the first or sec- 
ond interview, or not at all. 

“I try to map out my time as nothing 
can be accomplished without system, 
but I do not make a fetish of it, and 
usually know one day in advance just 
what I am going to do on the day fol- 
lowing and act accordingly. Two sec- 
retaries help me out considerably by 
handling messages, receiving callers, 
making appointments and other details. 

“When I told the members of the 
$200,000 Club at ‘(New London the other 
day that there are more negligent crim- 
inalities in this profession of ours than 
in any other business in the world I 
meant that more time is embezzled. 
This I think is the chief cause for fail- 
ure of life insurance men. 

Afraid of No Man 

“From the start I hhave never been 
afraid of a man; nor awed by his posi- 
tion. I meet men on terms of equality. 
I never think of a man with whom |! 


am having business relations as ‘the 
president,’ ‘the manager,’ the ‘million- 
aire,’ or the ‘clerk,’ but regard him 


while on my mission as a prospect for 
insurance whose condition, financial I 
must know, along with what his value 
is to his business; whose needs I must 
meet. The real agent will give the cus 
tomer just what he should have. To 
do ‘this there should be an equipment 
of forehanded knowledge. The agent 
who can’t get posted on these facts 
will fail. I generally know all about a 
man before I insure him; and it is prob- 
ably for that reason that I do not have 
rejections. In all the millions I have 
written this year | haven't had a single 
rejection. If I learn that there is a 
chance of rejection I save my time and 
the company’s by diverting my energies 
elsewhere. 
Prepared Before He Came Here 

“After I had been in Hartford some 

time I believed I had nearly exhausted 


that field and my eyes were on New 
York. ‘Before coming here to live I 
made frequent trips to renew old ac- 


quaintances; make new ones; study the 
situation. When I though 1 was pretty 
well prepared I came here. I tried to 
establish at least one new acquaintance 
a day. While discussing acquaintances, 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Business Reasons For Business Insurance 


By GEORGE W. JOHNSTON 


Travelers Insurance Company 





The function of life insurance is not 
limited to direct protection of wife and 
children. These require indirect pro- 
tection also. Just as a roof is not ade- 
quate shelter without side-walls, so a 
man’s insurance 
is inadequate 
which gives his 
family money 
without regard to 
those ‘business in- 
which if 
conserved will 
double the family 
income and pre- 
vent  encroach- 
ment upon princi- 


terests 





(c by Underwood & pal. The shrink- 
Underwood) age of estates 15 
appalling. When an estate grows, it 


is a matter for amazed comment. Life 
insurance is rarely net to beneficiaries. 
Business obligations, debts of honor, 
eat into a fund too small already; and 
the business which its builder fondly 
hoped would continue productive after 
his death goes to pieces for lack of 
capital. It is not merely a loss but an 
encumbrance; it ought rightly to be a 
lasting asset. ‘This destruction of a 
life labor is pitiable. For a man’s work 
is, in its essence, the man himself. 
Into it he throws body and brain and 
soul, his enthusiasms, his ideals and 
aspirations. ‘Next to family it is his 
controlling sentiment; and viewed 
only sentimentally, it is desirable that 
what he has wrought with such pains 
should remain and grow with the gen- 
erations. 


American Firms Short-Lived 

American firms are short-lived. New 
York has probably not ten a hundred 
years old. The wealth of France results 
from the almost invariable descent of 
industries to children and grandchil- 
dren; the expertness of (a craft or 
commercial occupation thus becomes 
cumulative. The roots grow so widely 
that the tree cannot be ‘blown over, and 
it thrives. In our newer country, of 
shifting populations, there is a tendency 
for sons to desert the occupations of 


the fathers. Momentum is lost. Wach 
old edifice leaves no foundation for a 
greater one. It is lamentable, for no 


granite headstone is so good a monu- 
ment as an honorable business handed 
down to posterity. Compared to it, 
family insurance even when it fairly re- 
places, as it seldom does, the insured’s 
earning power, is diminutive and tem- 
porary. Protect business, and the fam 
ily can run it. 

The broad question is of more than 
personal importance. It concerns com- 
munity and State. Nothing more deeply 
affects the future prosperity of our 
country than conserving undiminished 
and unslackened its existing enter- 
prises, ‘built up by men peculiarly dar- 
ing and energetic—but mortal! 

These considerations are beginning to 
be appreciated. Evidence of the disin- 
tegration of other men’s industries, the 
longing to extend one’s own efforts into 
the distant future, have created a de- 
mand for business insurance. This has 
been met ‘by something simple, practi- 
cal and inexpensive. 

The Individual 

Debt is the great destroyer of busi- 
ness. It may ‘be justified when in- 
curred. The living man can utilize his 














‘fallen, 


called, creditors get uneasy. 


borrowings and extend them indefin- 
itely- and safely. But at death banks 
and creditors want payment.  Insur- 
ance covers this. ‘It covers and en- 
larges credits during life, and later it 
discharges obligations promptly and 
without litigation. And thereby he who 
without credit would ‘be a little man 
may become a big one; and the risk he 
assumes is no gamble, for some time and 
at the critical time it is paid. So, when- 
ever insurance for family has been se- 
cured, there should also ‘be taken that 
amount, small or large, which is requis- 
ite for saving intact his family’s com- 
plement—his business. 
The Firm 

When to the individual there is added 
a partner, two new ‘problemg arise: the 
partner and the firm. Hach partner 
reacts upon the other and upon their 
combination. There are now three en- 
tities needing insurance, three reasons 
making it essential. The business now 
faces a new hazard;: for it is more 
likely that one of the two men will 
die than that either one dissociated will 
die. HKach therefore owes it to the other 
to insure himself for that other. HWach 
has a right to require it of the other. 
Kach owes it to the third party, the 
firm, to protect that which he helps to 
create and for ‘which he assumes re- 
sponsibility. We speak not of prefer- 
ences ‘but baldly of duties not to be 
shunned or neglected. No firm needs 
firm insurance more than office furni- 
ture; needs it as it needs fire insurance 
or a lawyer. 

The Average Partnership 

Take the average partnership. One 
member is the manufacturer, the other 
the distributor; or one is the executive, 
the other the salesman; or one fur- 
nishes capital and the other trade. 
Neither is ocmplete without his fellow. 


Banks trust the first, custom follows 
the second one. It forms a_ union 
stronger than either man alone. The 


years go by, duties crystallize, each 
man concentrates upon his own task. 


The structure rests not on one man but 
two, and you cannot withdraw either 
without collapse. ‘The public relies up- 
on this dual strength; it is the firm, 
with its twin talents and wisdom and 
enterprise, which is known, respected 
and trusted. And credit is a ticklish 
thing; it must know that the firm, in 
any event, will continue able to do what 
now it does. Therefore firm credit is 
better with firm insurance, 


When a Partner Dies 

Now let one partner die. 
ever hear of its helping a successful 
firm? Is not the survivor generally 
left a cripple? Three injuries have 
first upon family, second upon 
partner, third upon firm. This firm, 
representing as a going concern the 
life-work of two men, may crumble at 
the death of either. Loans may be 
It is sud- 
denly realized that profits so steady as 
to seem perennial have been depend- 
ent not upon this man or that but wpon 
two united. 

‘What usually happens to the family 
of the dead partner? The firm must 
take in some new man. To retain a 
real partnership the family must supply 
either service or capital. If the widow’s 
insurance receipts are ‘thus invested 
they may under changed conditions be 
lost. ‘So the family usually retires, sells 
its interest at a sacrifice, reinvests 


Did you 


in some new venture and fails, or buys 
investments wielding a diminished rate 
of income. 


The surviving partner’ loses. He 
awakens to find that he has suffered 
financially as ‘much as the widow. 


While she gets insurance funds, he gets 
none. iHe must \bear alone burdens he 
formeriy shared. He must satisfy cred- 
its, continue business, secure new cap- 
ital and a new partner, readjust and 
rebuild. 


Insurance Steadies All 

Insurance steadies all this wonder- 
fully. Jit may be carried in a variety 
of ways. Each partner may take a pol- 
icy on his own life, or they may choose 
the less expensive joint policy cover- 
ing both lives. The question of bene- 
ficiary is important. If two separate 
policies are carried, they may be pay- 
able to the survivor; but that is seldom 
wise, as it fails to give proper indirect 
assistamce to the dead man’s family. 
The proceeds should be payable to the 


firm, and not by assignment but di- 
rectly as beneficiary. There is then 
no complication with an estate. At 


death, title accrues instantly, ipso facto, 
to the firm, free of inheritance tax, 
without the slightest technicality. Col- 
lection is simple, without cost and im- 
mediate. Premiums have ‘been paid ex- 
actly as other firm expenses, like in- 
terest or rent. The firm, receiving the 
money, meets obligations or has fresh 
vapital. The survivor is protected; the 
widow retains her interest in a solvent 
concern which keeps on going for her 
benefit. It is hard to say which of the 
two needs it the more. With the daily 
witness of how many firms fail for the 
lack of insurance, and how many are 
saved iby having it, one wonders how 
any sane, cautious man can willingly 
take the risks and do the work required 
in a firm unless his partner insures his 
life for that firm. 


The Corporation 

The problem of a corporation is es 
sentially the same as a firm’s, but in- 
tensified. Incorporation is a device for 
penpetuating firms. It may ‘be true that 
a corporation never dies, but its ele- 
ments die and need replacement. Un- 
less it carries insurance it does not 
avail itself of a great modern aid to its 


very goal of long continuance. Its life 
lies in safety, in unbroken, uninter- 
rupted safety. Perhaps less than in 


firms, but still vastly, that safety de- 
pends upon individuals. The structure 
rests on more columns, but no column 
can be allowed to fall. 


Among a conporation’s assets appear 
many items, but one is never stated: 
the personalities of its members. Cer- 
tain personalities stand out conspicu- 
ous, others are little valued till lost. 
We speak of the constituents of our 
diet as proteids, hydrocarbonates, fats 


and so on; these chemistry analyzes 
and specifies. But combined with them 
are vague elements, the vitamines, 


which chemistry is forced tto admit the 
existence of, though ‘it cannot define 
them: it only knows that they are there, 
and that if they are absent we starve. 
So even minor elements in a corpora- 
tion may possess a vital worth. As an 
individual’s claim to credit may be not 
financial resources, but honesty and 
ability, so corporate productivity is a 
question more of men than of money. 
To lose men is to lose money-making 
assets. They should be insured. We 


cannot without reservation speak of 





this as replacing them, but the like ob- 
jection applies to all insurance. Any 
substitution is better than none. The 
expedient is a good one; it can do no 
harm; it may preserve the very life of 
the corporation itself. 


Covering Value of the Personality 

What precaution is taken to cover 
the value of these personalities? Gen- 
erally none; of late years a growing 
insurance: in future this will become 
a standard rule of corporate conduct. 

Both firms and corporations have still 
another danger to provide against: 
times of panic, dead years, years when 
money is unavailable, when all but the 
sturdiest go to the wall. For these 
there ought to be laid aside a sinking 
fund, a reserve, a security for the bot- 
tom of the strong ‘box, not to be used 
Save in extreme necessity. Interest 
yield is secondary; quick convertibility 
is primary. If the necessity never 
arises, then the sinking fund, slowly 
saved, almost forgotten, emerges some 
fine day to extinguish bonded debt or 
proviae for estensions which experi- 
ence, also slowly gathered, will then 
make more valuable that if attempted 
prematurely. Just as important as busi- 
ness indemnity is business reserve; in- 
surance furnishes both. 


Business Policies 

Suppose a corporation wishes to in- 
sure some of its officers. It may take 
a separate policy upon each. Or it may 
cover two, three or more under one 
joint contract. The latter represents 
the efforts of actuaries to make con- 
cessions. [For when two people are 
jointly insured the cost ‘fs naturally not 
double that upon one life. It is only 
the ordinary cost for one life plus a 
term rate upon the other; and that 
term rate is low ‘because of the inherent 
probability that one of several ‘will die 
within a term shorter than that predi- 
cated for a single life. 

Let us be more concrete. Given two 
lives to insure, one age 40, the other 
35; at the death of either $100,000 to 
be payable. 

A single ordinary life policy, age 


PN Sa clos ms bawas ociocuest $2,491 
The same, age 35, costs ......... 2,091 
Two policies cost ........... $4,582 


But a joint policy on the two costs 
only 


About equal to the charge for the older 
plus half the charge for the younger. 


Like Bank Deposits 


This ordimary life is not, however, 
the best policy for the corporation. It 
costs less for a jwhile, but more in the 
long run, than an endowment. Nor is 
it so long, either, before an endowmen: 
proves the less expensive. We must 
not be short-sighted or overlook the 
equities which soon accrue. Let us 
now examine these. 


The corporation’s cash ‘book will show 
that stated premiums are paid each 
year; but in two or three years the 
journal exhibits a new asset—the cash 
values of the contract. They are like 
bank deposits, quick assets, cashable 
at any time. They are also available 
as loans, in some companies at 5, in 
others at 6 per cent., repayable when- 
ever desired and not till then. This 
is a high degree of protection against 
the unexpected. But, considering now 


(Continued on page 31.) 
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What the Agent Should Know In Selling Endowment 





By M. ALBERT LINTON 
Vice-President Provident Life & Trust Co. 








Endowment insurance appeals with 


peculiar force to the imaginative agent 
who is in danger of growing stale at 
having always to sell a life or twenty- 
payment 


The numerous 


forms of the en- 
dowment policy 
afford a_ broad 
latitude of choice 
from which to 
make an intelli 
gent selection 
that will exactly 
meet the particu- 
lar needs of the 
prospective  pol- 
icyholder. It be- 
comes _ possible 
for the agent to 
feel that he has 
more fully earned the right to his com- 
mission in that he has actually assisted 
his client to select the best form of pol- 
icy from a wide range of choice. To 
the agent of this type, the endowment 
principle provides a different atmos- 
phere in which to work and gives him 
an added interest and enthusiasm in the 
service he is rendering. 


Old Age Endowment 
Endowment 


In spite of frequent attempts at ex- 
planation, there are many insurance 
men who fail to grasp the true rela- 
tionship between the life policy and 
the endowment principle. They have 
mentally connected the word “endow- 
ment” with the endowment period of 
twenty years so that “endowment” has 
to them meant twenty-year endow- 
ment. 

Now there is no denying the fact 
that for the average young man under 
tvirty-five, the twenty-year endowment 
is a misfit. In the first place, it pro- 
vides too small an amount of protec- 
tion for a given amount of premium, 
and in the second place, it matures at 
tce early an age. It presents the pol- 
icy moneys to the insured when he is 
at the height of his income-earning 
capacity, before the period of probable 
cependency has arrived. The confem- 
plation of the twenty-year endowment 
policy has frightened many an agent 
completely away from the endowment 
idea so that he has gone clear over to 
the ordinary life policy without ever 
realizing that he could have stopped at 
aii intermediate point and there have 
found the policy that exactly meets the 
needs of the average man. 


A Concrete Example 


A typical illustration of this reaction 
against the twenty-year endowment ap- 
pears in a recent issue of one of the 
insurance papers.* A_ policyholder, 
now Nearing sixty years of age, ex- 
presses in no uncertain language his 
preference for the life policy as against 
the endowment, meaning thereby thé 
twenty-year endowment. He says that 
at age twenty-five, when he took his 
$6,000 of insurance on the ordinary life 
pian, he could for the same money 
have-obtained but $2,500 of endowment 
insurance payable in twenty years, that 
is. when he had attained age forty-five. 
The argument which he correctly em- 
ploys is that $6,000 of ordinary life in- 
surance was then worth a great deal 
more to his wife and two children than 
$2500 of twenty-year endowment. To 
this idea we give our heartiest assent, 
but we claim that it does not follow 
that the ordinary life policy was the 
best solution of the problem. 


life policy. 





vs. 20-Year 


“Insurance Observer, August 16, 1917, page 262. 


Take for example the following pre- 
mitum rates at age twenty-five: 

Twenty-year endowment, i. e. endow- 
ment at 45, $45.92; thirty-year endow: 
ment, i. e. endowment at 55, $29.53; 
forty-year endowment, i. e. endowment 
al 65, $22.59; fi*ty-year endowment, i. e. 
endowment at 75, $19.73; ordinary life 
policy, i. e. seventy-one-year endow- 
ment or endowment at 96, $18.88. 


We readily admit that $45.92 per 
theusand is too large a premium for 


the average man of twenty-five years 
of age; but $19.73 or $22.59 per 


thousand is not too much to pay for a 
policy which protects not only his fam- 
ily in the event of his premature death, 
but also himself and any dependents 
he may then have should he attain old 


age. 
Let us apply the test suggested in 
the concrete example above outlined. 


As in that example, the premium for 
$6,000 ordinary life insurance will pur- 
chase about $2,500 on the twenty-year 
endowment plan. However, it will pur- 
chase $5,015 endowment at sixty-five, 
or $5,741 endowment at seventy-five. 

When the endowment at sixty-five 
matures for $5,015, the ledger or cash 
value of the $6,000 ordinary life policy 
is $3,294, i. e., $1,721 less, although the 
two policies have required the samé 
amount of gross premiums. Likewise, 
when the endowment at seventy-five 
matures for $5,741, the ledger or cash 
value of the $6,000 ordinary life policy 
will be $4,266, i. e. $1,475 less, although 
the two policies have required the same 
amount of gross premiums. These re- 
sults speak for themselves and one can- 
not help wondering whether premiums 
on the $6,000 ordinary life policy would 
continue to be paid with unabated en- 
thusiasm should the insured realize the 
great improvement that would have 
been accomplished had his policy been 
on the forty- or fifty-year endowment 
plan. 

Company Experience 

I am well acquainted with a company 
that each year pays more in matured 
endowments than it does in death 
claims. The more that company ob- 
serves the working out of the long en- 
dowment policy, the more it feels im- 
pelled to preach the gospel of Endow- 
ment Insurance. And the more it ob- 
serves the working out of the ordinary 
life policy, the less it can recommend 
it to the insuring public. The company 
is about to pay an ordinary life policy 
in full to a man who will shortly be 
ninety-six years of age—nearly a full 
generation beyond the time that should 
ordinarily be chosen for the maturity 
of the endowment. When we sell an 
ordinary life policy, let us not forget 
that the hardship it entails will not 
be experienced until it is too late to 
be remedied. 

Accelerative Endowment 

Efforts have been made to improve 
the ordinary life policy by arranging 
that the annual dividends may convert 
the policy into an endowment. Un- 
quvestionably this is a step in the right 
direction; but it lacks certainty and 
directness. The estimated maturing 
date may or may not be attained. From 
the very beginning the endowment pol- 
icy aims at a definite goal. It does not 
hope to mature upon a certain date— 
it positively guarantees that it will ma- 
ture upon that date. And of course 
the fact should be clearly grasped that 
the actual cost of the endowment will 
be no greater than the actual cost of 
the life policy (dividends being left 
with the company to “accelerate the 


erdowment”) if the latter actually ma- 
tures when the regular endowment 
does. 
Problems of Old Age 

In presenting the claims of the long 
erdowment policy it should be continu- 
ally kept in mind that about sixty-eight 
of every one hundred men insured at 
age thirty may be expected to attain 
age sixty-five. As has been well said, 
the tragedy of poverty in old age rivals 
in many cases the tragedy of poverty 
in widows and orphans. While exact 
Statistics are difficult to obtain, it 
would appear that about 90 per cent. 
of the men who attain age sixty-five 
have no accumulation of principal from 
which they can derive an income and 
are therefore dependent for support 
either upon the salary which they can 
earn or upon charity. An endowment 
policy, maturing at age sixty-five, will 
transform the situation completely and 
will provide the needed support for the 
rest of life. Furthermore it must not 
be forgotten that many a man has de- 
pendents when he attains age sixty- 


five. Frequently his wife, and perhaps 
an invalid child, look to him for gup- 
port, and the deprivation or perhaps 


misery that follows the decline of his 
earning capacity is visited upon them 
all. Provision against dependency in 
old age by no means always results in 
benefiting merely the one who has 
made such provision. The need for 
protecting dependents in old age by the 
pessession of an adequate estate is only 


too often keenly and painfully exper- 
ienced. 
Actuarial Relationship—Long Endow- 


ment vs. Ordinary Life 


Even at the risk of repetition, it may 
not be out of place to show briefly the 
relation between the long endowment 
and the life policy. This has already 


been intimated in the short table of 
premium rates given above. It can 
aiso be impressed upon the memory 


hb: considering the principles that un- 
derlie the actuarial calculation in the 
two cases. 

Take for example the premium upon 
a $10,000 forty-year endowment at age 
twenty-five. The amount of money that 
must be deposited each year as a gav- 
ings fund deposit to accumulate at 3 
per cent. compound interest to $10,000 
in forty years, is $129. Should death 
occur under this arrangement, only the 
accumulation of deposits and interest 
would be available for the dependents 
of the depositor. If, however, we add 
a safety device whereby the full $10,- 
0(¢O may be paid to the estate of the 
insured no matter when death within 
the forty years may occur, we find that 
the premium on the basis of the Amer- 
ican Table with 3 per cent. interest is 
$68. This $68 is simply the uniform 
annual premium for properly arranged 
decreasing term insurance. Adding the 
$129 and $68 we obtain $197—the Amer- 
ican 3 per cent. net premium at age 
twenty-five for a $10,000 forty-year en- 
dowment. 

Suppose now that we desire to cal- 
culate the net premium for a $10,000 
ordinary life policy upon the American 
2 per cent. basis at age twenty-five. As 
the ordinary life policy is in effect an 
endowment at ninety-six, we find that 
the annual savings fund deposit to ac- 
cumulate at 3 per cent. compound in- 
terest to $10,000 in seventy-one years, 
is $41; and that the uniform premium 


for the decreasing term insurance 
which provides the safety device is 
$120. Adding therefore these two 


alounts we obtain $161, the desired net 





premium. The only difference in prin- 
ciple between the two policies is the 
difference in the choice of the age at 
which the estate shall be complete. We 
leave it to any intelligent man to judge 
which choice more nearly harmonizes 
with the needs of the average policy- 
holder. 


The Endowment Series 


At the beginning of this article it 
was stated that the numerous forms 
of the endowment policy afforded a 


broad latitude of choice that appealed 
with peculiar force to the imaginative 
agent. Suppose for example, a man 
comparatively well-to-do has taken a 
policy for $10,000 which matures at 
age sixty. Should the agent desire to 
increase the line of insurance upon this 
man, it would not be necessary to ap- 
proach him with the same form of pol- 
icy that he now holds For example, 
a new interest could probably be 
aroused by suggesting that the insured 
take more insurance, maturing thie 
time at age sixty-five, thereby distri- 
buting the payment of the insurance 
moneys over a longer period. In some 
cases, where a man can afford it, it 
might be advisable to sell more insur- 
ance maturing at a comparatively 
young age, at the time when perhaps 
the children will be in need of college 
education. To some men it might ap- 
peal to arrange their insurance so that 
a certain amount will mature each 
year, say, from ages fifty-five to seventy. 
The number of possible combinations 
is unlimited and the wide-awake agent 
will be able in many instances to make 
an appeal that will arouse anew the in- 
terest of the policyholder. The val: 

of having a new idea to present is 
recognized by every successful agent. 
It may not be out of place to say that 
the first $10,000 of insurance that I 
personally took out was arranged 60 
that $1,000 would mature at forty-five, 
$2,000 at fifty, $3,000 at fifty-five, $4,000 
ar sixty. The second $10,000 was ar 
ranged to mature at age sixty-five 


Business Insurance 


Finally a word as to the place of the 
endowment policy in the realm of so- 
called “Business Insurance.” Corpora- 
ticns insuring the lives of their officers, 
or co-partnerships insuring the lives of 
tho partners, can usually afford the 
cost of adequate insurance protection. 
Adequate insurance protection involves 
more than mere protection against 
death during a limited period of years. 
it involves also the creation of a sink- 
ing fund to compensate the corporation 
for the loss incident to the retirement 
of its officer, or to allow a partner to 
withdraw, taking with him perhaps a 
‘considerable part of his interest, with- 
out detriment to the conduct of the 
business. The endowment policy with 
its two-fold function of protection 
against premature death and of the 
creation of an estate available during 
the lifetime of the insured, is admirabl? 
fitted for the purpose of business insur- 
ance, 

Frequently the shorter endowment is 
well suited to this purpose. The pre- 
miums are relatively large, but so are 
the ledger values which each year 
should be included in the inventory of 
the business. An important considera- 
tion is that in a few years the annual 
increase in the ledger value will ex- 
ceed the yearly net cost of the insur- 
ance. In other words, the actual cost 
of the protection is borne in the early 
years, and thereafter the increase in 


(Continued on page 38) 
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For BIGGER and BETTER 
LIFE INSURANCE 
SALESMANSHIP 


@i@)|O the end that life insurance salesmen 





“= will attain the highest fame as citizens 

and secure the largest results from their 
activities through knowledge and _ real 
practical co-operation in the performance 
of the serious duty incumbent upon them, 
I cheerfully align my endorsement with 
the individual and association programs 
directed toward this goal. 


To my fellow life insurance salesmen, all, 
I extend hearty greetings. 


HAROLD PEIRCE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Selling Industrial Insurance 





By GEORGE H. GASTON 
Second Vice-President Metropolitan Life 








The editor has complimented me by 
his request that I write something for 
publication about the selling of indus- 
trial life insurance; and although I 
have not been restricted as to space, I 
realize how im- 
practicable it 
would be for me 
to treat this sub- 
ject adequately 
within the limita- 
tions to which 
my article may 
with _ propriety 
run, particularly 
as I must deal 
with it abstractly 
the concrete. 

By way of preface, I have a steadily 
growing aversion to speaking or writ- 
ing of industrial insurance as a thing 
apart—as being separate and distinct 
and to be differentiated from life in- 
surance in general, when as a matter 

rather than in 
of fact it has become, and is, in char- 
acter, dignity and extent the exemplifi- 
cation and embodiment of the life in- 
surance idea. One might as well re- 
gurd the industrial class of the com- 
munity as a body separate and apart 
from the people in general—as that 
their lif einsurance is so peculiar to 
them that it is not to be considered 
with insurance for other classes of the 
community. 
Term “Industrial Agent” a Misnomer 

Industrial insurance is at the most 
merely a variation of the life insurance 
principle in its adaptation to the people 
at large—to the household or family. 
There is, for example, no such thing in 
life insurance as an industrial agent. 
There are agents who write applica- 
tions for industrial life insurance, but 
who, with the exception perhaps in a 
few of the very small companies, also 
write ordinary life insurance. The 
simple fact is that the (sometimes 
called) weekly premium business has 
attained to such proportions that the 
word “ordinary” must needs be em- 
tloyed to distinguish it from industrial 
life insurance. 

Thus it is difficult for me to draw a 
distinction, in principle, between the 
selling of industrial and of ordinary 
life insurance. Indeed much the same 
personality, and many of the same 
qualities—aptitude, industry, persever- 
ance, judgment of human nature and 
the like—are as requisite to one as to 
the other. I say this out of a business 
lifetime of experience and observation. 
My own company, which is the only 
one I pretend to know a great deal 
about, has no separate classes of 
agents. They are all life insurance 
agents and are expected and required 
to, and do in fact, sell life insurance, 
industrial and ordinary (the latter in- 
cluding intermediate), in the ratio of 
about two-thirds industrial to one-third 
ordinary. I repeat that in effect much 
the same methods are required in one 
as in the other, in getting the names 
of “prospects,” obtaining interviews and 
in canvassing and closing cases. 


Sees Little in Gift-of-Salesmanship 


Theory 

While some men have greater na- 
tural aptitude for the business than 
others, the theory that some individuals 
are born with a gift for life insurance 
salesmanship is one I do not subscribe 
to. If not an art, it is, at least in a 
large sense, a profession, and to prop- 





erly develop men in, or for it, involves 
practically all the problems of selec- 
tion, instruction, retention and con- 
servation; of supervision and manage- 
ment. It begins with the executive, 
who must have high standards and 
live up to them; must be human, un- 
selfish and energetic; must themselves 
be loyal, a term in common which is 
too often used lightly and without sin- 
cerity; their example as well as their 
precept must be a constant inspiration 
to those upon whom the burden of pro- 
curing the business rests. For these 
and kindred things are clearly reflected 
in the personnel and in the morale, not 
only of the individual but generally of 
the field force at large. They aré 
largely instrumental in establishing the 
repute in which a company is held, not 
only by its own men but by the public, 
and the public is usually right. If a 
company stands high, men of character 
and probity are attracted to it; if low, 


it is likely to be in favor, if at all, 
mainly with the undesirables. 


The methods involved, and the limi- 
tations imposed in the selection and 
appointment of field men bear a direct 
relationship to the likelihood or other- 
wise of their ultimate success in the 
selling of life insurance, industrial or 
ordinary. Let’s go to the root of the 
thing: Agents, canvassers, field men in 
general are wanted—wanted all the 
time more and more by companies, gen- 
eral ‘agents, superintendents, et. al., 
partly to enlarge the staff, but very 
frequently to fill gaps left by those 
who have fallen by the way. Now is it 
the first consideration that men shall 
be sought after whose character, intel- 
ligence and past career indicate at 
least that they will be apt students of 
their new profession and that they are 
worthy to be considered seriously as 
probably successful, permanent addi- 
tions to the staff, whose accomplish- 
ments will be commensurate with the 
investment of time, effort and money 
which must be made in them, or with- 
out which their failure is fore-ordained? 
Or, is the easier alternative to be fol- 
lowed of taking the first man who pre- 
sents himself, or can be found, who is 
willing to “try” the job; or, perhaps 
of giving the appointment to one who 
by virtue of his social or business con- 
nections can surely be counted on to 
at least, with, perhaps, some superficial 
experienced help, bring in some busi- 
ness? the idea being that when he 
has exhausted his opportunities with 
his friends and associates the process 
can be repeated ad infinitum. 

Conservatism 

Conservation is the watchword of the 
hour in every department of activity 
conservation of time, effort, material, 
business and of men, The conserva- 
tion of life insurance men, the diminua- 
tion of the all-too-frequent and all-too- 
extensive turn-over of the agency staff 
is a problem which concerns the exec- 
utive, the agency manager or director, 
the superintendent—everyone who has 
relationship with and responsibility for 
the field force and its solidarity. It 
cannot be solved by measures which 
are employed only after the organiza- 
tion exists; it must have its genesis 
when the organization is being effected 

explicitly as each new component part 
is being added to it. The “easier alter- 
native,” referred to above, in whatever 
form it may be resorted to, is fraught 
with disaster. Too often men are per- 
mitted to drift into the business. They 
are not “selected” at all, but happen 


to be available in a pinch and are “put 
on.” Their introduction to, and instruc- 
tion in, their duties and obligations are 
desultory and perfunctory. Too often 
there is utterly neglected careful inquiry 
into the applicant's character and ante- 
cedents, the study of his individual 
traits and characteristics and an earn- 
est effort to impart to him an intel- 
ligent understanding of and respect for 
his new calling, and that above every- 
thing else the interests of the millions 
of people dependent upon it must be 
faithfully served. It is to this initial 
laxness, and these omissions, that so- 
called “failures” are frequently due. 
But does it not come back to this: 
Under whose auspices was the man 
brought into the service? Who sanc- 
tioned the appointment? By whom and 
to what extent was the man “shown 
how” to proceed in his work? Who 
was his rightful sponsor or guardian, 
and how did he discharge his duties 
and obligations to his ward? 
Some Comments on Those Who Fail 
It may be asked what relation has 
all this to the “selling of insurance”? 
Much in the psychological effect it has 
on the mind of a man who is contem- 
plating “trying” or who definitely de- 
cides “to try” the life insurance work. 
It is the frequent changes among men 
who “try” but do not succeed, which 
not only sp:ead evil reports abroad as 
to the doubtful stability of an agent’s 
tenure of office and in some instances 
deter men who would make valuable 
acquisitions to the ranks from engag 
ing in the business at all, but 
also create misgivings as to their ulti- 


mate success in the minds of those 
who, by persuasion or the dictates of 
necessity, are induced to “try” it 
Moreover, in his season of trying the 
individual gains his first and nearly 
always his lasting impressions (1) of 


the organization of which he becomes 
a part by the success or partial or com- 
plete failure of the other units of which 
it is composed, and (2) of the busi 
ness in general very largely from the 
manner in which it is directed and con- 
ducted by his immediate superiors, His 
judgment becomes fixed as to whether 
the enterprise is in reality a great 
social service, conducted on an exten 
sive scale for the welfare of the com- 
munity at large, or is merely a com- 
mercial enterprise to be engaged in 
“while the going is good” for their own 
profit and advantage, by men of glib 
tongue and nimble wit. Let us not, 
therefore, put all the blame for their 
so-called failure (or for the discourag- 
ing influence it exercises over other 
active or prospective agents) upon 
those who fall by the way. They are 
our appointees. We bring them into 
the service and in the last analysis we 
are mainly responsible for their train- 
ing, instruction and actions. Whether 
because of or notwithstanding what 
they do or leave undone, private opin- 
ion and public approval or condemna- 


tion is of the business as a business, 
and of the management of its field 
men, not as individuals but as an or- 


ganization. The court of last resort Is 
always the tribunal of public opinion. 
The final accountability is ours. It 
cannot be evaded. We cannot escape 


it if we would. 
Start Right With Right Company 
My contention is that whether a par- 
ticular individual who is without pre- 
vious experience in the art, can become 
a successful salesman of life insurance, 
and what methods he shall adopt, are 


questions which he simply cannot an- 
swer for himself; or if this is putting 
it too strong, that at least the respon- 
sibility of answering them is divided 
between him and his prospective 
mentor; and my experience is that the 
mentor will discharge his part of the 
responsibility according to the cue he 
has taken from the ideals, the stand- 
ards, the practices of the executive of 
the company concerned. Moreover, 80 
will it be with the new agent, after he 
gets to work, as to the business he 
writes, and how he writes it, whether 
freely, openly and honestly or other- 
wise; in his dealings with his fellow 
agents and with those of competing 
companies; as to whether he adds to 
or subtracts from the good repute of 
the company he represents; and so will 
his ultimate, and perhaps early failure 
or his permanent success come to pass, 

The life insurance man is, therefore, 
fortunate who, at the beginning of his 
career, selects (or is selected by) a 
company that he believes in and in 
which the degree of interest in and 
patient consideration shown for him by 
his immediate supervisors, particularly 
during the period of his early appren- 
ticeship, justify his belief. Under these 
conditions he starts right. 

The Fundamentals 

There are, of course, certain furda- 
mentals which, if possessed by a be 
ginner in the life insurance field, will 
prove to be of immense advantage to 
him. If he has a good personality, 
sound moral character, a cheerful 
temperament, a good degree of intel- 
ligence, some talent for salesmanship, 
resolute determination, and sturdy un- 
flagging industry, novice though he is, 
it is likely that he will begin his 
career in the business with confidence 
and enthusiasm. There will still be 
those things to be acquired which can 
only be gained in the school of daily 
personal experience—judgment of hu- 
man nature, tact in adapting oneself to 
varying conditions of people, circum- 
stance and occasion, self-control under 
provocation, the art of sound logic and 
convincing argument—qualities which 
will develop, slowly at first, perhaps, 
but surely nevertheless, in the student 
who, recognizing the difficulties of his 
task, coolly and firmly sets out to mas- 
ter them. 

As to the agent who represents a 
company doing both industrial and or- 
dinary life insurance, the industrial is, 
in the very nature of things, a veritable 
kindergarten, comprising, as does the 
industrial, all the elements of the 
larger business, instruction in which Is 
both preparatory and _ progressive. 
Moreover, practical experience in the 
industrial imbues the novice with a 
feeling of confidence which in most 
cases could not otherwise be nearly so 
readily acquired, in that at the begin- 
ning he need deal only with small 
things. His training comes along 
normally at the start. Insurance is, of 
course, the chief topic of his conversa- 
tion in the families that he _ visits, 
and as he goes along and his interest 
in it grows, it becomes the sole topic 
of his intercourse with the people and 
he unconsciously becomes “at home” 
in his new calling and at ease with 
himself, and his imaginary terrors of 
the business are entirely dispelled. It 
is not then a difficult step from indus- 
trial to intermediate, and from inter- 
mediate to ordinary, or later, in or- 
dinary, from the smaller to the larger 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Income Insurance: What It Is and Who Should 





By FRANK T. McNALLY 


General 








installment insurance is 


Income 
primarily simply a means of conserving 


or 
life insurance funds. It is the philos- 
ephy of Roosevelt, Pinchot and Gar- 
field applied to life insurance. Statis- 
ticians claim that 
the funds derived 
from life’ insur- 
ance last but five 
or six years; that 
is, the beneficiary 
derives a_ benefit 
for but that 
length of time. 
If by means of in- 
stallment insur- 
ance, we can 
lengthen the num- 
ber of years to 
twenty or even to ten, we have proven 
ourselves practical advocates of the pol- 
icy of conservation. 

Income insurance, and not any par- 
ticular company, puts the “sure” in in- 
surance. It costs no more than life in- 
surance payable in a lump sum, but it 
benefits the agent by widening the 
scope of his field; benefits the company 
by giving it the most inexpensive ad- 
vertising possible, since under the in- 
come plan, the beneficiary cannot for- 
get the company. Its name on a draft 
will be a most welcome sight for years 
to come; most important of all, its 
value to the insured is very apparent; 
it makes certain that his original pur- 
pose will not be thwarted, his sacrifices 
will not have been made in vain. He 
knows for a certainty that under the in- 
come or installment plan, his insurance 
will “make good.” 


Why the Company is Benefited 

Let us consider these advantages in 
a little more detail. Income insurance 
benefits the company, because it calls 
for a small sum to be paid out at a 
definite time, while insurance payable 
in cash calls for a large amount pay- 
able at unforeseen times. In times of 
great financial distress, a large amount 
of income insurance would be_ benefi- 
cial ‘because as contrasted with insur- 
ance payable in cash, no gilt-edged se- 
curities would have ito be sacriliced to 
meet death losses. 

Secondly. A considerable expense of 
every company is the item of cost of 
new business. Large sums are spent to 
secure new business, to establish a re- 
lationship between policyholder and the 
company. This relationship automati- 
cally ceases when the policy becomes a 
claim. The one who is most benefited 
by the transaction, the beneficiary, prac- 
tically loses all interest in the company 
This loss of interest becomes an eco- 
nomic loss to the company. Some of 
the agencies secure as much as 60 per 
cent. of their new business from old 
policyholders. Are not the companies 
neglecting another source of new busi- 
ness, beneficiaries, the ttangible proof 
that our business does what we claim 
for it? Let us suppose that as time 
goes on and income insurance becomes 
more and more popular, and that in a 
general agency there are five hundred 
policies being paid out in monthly in- 
comes for life. FOR LIFE! Could any 
advertising be as potent as such a con- 
dition. and free advertising at that? 
The story of those income checks would 
pass from beneficiary to friend, to the 
friend’s friends, to baker, grocer, 
butcher, and landlord, ad infinitum. If 
home offices fully appreciated the value 
of income insurance, trained instructors 
would go from office to office in the 





field, teaching the agent the value of 
income insurance. The potency of in- 
come checks as a business getter would 
be long-lived. General agents might 
come and go, ‘but the monthly income 
would go on forever, 4n economic sav- 
ing to the agent, company, beneficiary 
and assured, all the parties interested 
in the transaction. 


Value to the Insured 

According to Webster, “to insure” 
means to make sure. Income insurance 
alone makes sure. When we write an 
insurance policy payable in cash, we 
have protected our commission interest, 
but there is no certainty that we have 
protected the beneficiary. ‘What sells 
a life insurance policy—the reputation 
of the company? Sometimes, but usu- 
ally it is the preachments of the man 
with the rate book. It is he who ad- 
vertises the merit of life insurance and 
monthly income or installment insur- 
ance will never be widely sold, until the 
agency forces are made cognizant of 
its inestimable value to them individ- 
ually and to the life insurance ‘business 
as a whole. 

A life insurance premium is usually 
a sacrifice for some one else, and the 
time that business men use, dissecting 
the differences in disability clauses and 
net cost between comparfes whose pol- 
icy contracts and net cost are so much 
alike that it would take a microscope 
to find the difference, might fiar better 
be used in study of the respective 
merits of the installment options, in 
order that the real purpose of the as- 
sured may not be thwarted, that the 
sacrifices he makes will not have been 
made in vain. The ultimate use of an 
army is to defeat the enemy; the ulti- 
mate supreme purpose of life insurance 
is to protect the beneficiary. All else 
is incidental. Dissipated life insurance 
funds are the worst enemy of life in- 


surance. The prospect thinks of cases 
in which insurance has not made good 
and he says to himself, “What's the 
use?” 


An Inconsistent Attitude 

The most inconsistent, ridiculous at- 
titude of the underwriter is this: the 
prospect objects to life insurance on 
the ground that he can make more 
money ‘by investing the premiums him- 
self. The agent eventually convinces 
him ‘that although the basis of interest 
on reserves is three per cent., yet the 
loss of the difference between three per 
cent. and six per cent. (which he might 
earn in an investment) is made up by 
the value of the safety of the fund and 
the protection itself. And then when 
it comes to the matter of paying the 
claim, the prospect or policyholder ob- 
jects to income insurance because it 
only pays four and three-quarters per 
cent. (the rate allowed by the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual) while the beneficiary 
may be able to net six or seven per 
cent. with an investment. Very often, 
yes, in most cases, the agent agrees 
with him. Nothing is said about safety 
or solvency or certainty, and although 
the insured has bought the contract as 
a trust fund for his beneficiaries, yet 
nothing whatever is said in regard to 
converting it into a real trust fund, 
whereas, the desirability of securing a 
trust fund was that which created the 
desire upon the part of the assured for 
the contract. “Verily, consistency thou 
art a jewel.” 

Every life insurance salesman knows 
or should know the value of income in- 
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need know 
of our business to see clearly the eco- 


surance. A man nothing 
nomic value of conserving life insur- 
ance funds, but too many life under- 
writers are prone to look upon life in- 
come policies and the installment op- 
tions aS matters of secondary import 
ance. After they have sold the life in- 
surance, they mention the fact that it 
might be well to make the policy pay- 
avie in installments. ‘hey olter the sug- 
gestion merely in an advisony manner. 
they entirely overlook the latent po- 
tentiality of income insurance as a 
means of writing new insurance, secur- 
ing increased lines from old policyhold- 
ers and of reaching the class of men 
hitherto unapproachable. Expounding 
wpon the merits of income life insur- 
ance would be superfluous, like extol- 
ling the virtues of rainfall. The advan- 
tages of income insurance are so per- 
fectly apparent, that a mere novitiate 
in our ‘business can see them readily, 
but we are interested in income insur- 
ance because it helps our business in 
the eyes of the public, and because it 
helps to sell more insurance, it enables 
the agent to approach with something 
interesting that large and prosperous 
men and women look upon life insur- 
ance merely as a “good thing for the 
young married or professional man, but 
as uninteresting to the man who has 
created an estate, who carries sulficient 
insurance to meet his obligations.” 
A Sure Appeal 

Long lines of insurance cannot be 
written upon men of slender incomes, 
and the class of men to whom | have 
referred must be reached by the agent, 
else he does not make a success, or, 
at best a mediocre one. Income insur 
ance is or at least can be made inter- 
esting to this class of men. 

There is nothing which so appeals 
to a conservative business or profes- 
sional man as a guaranteed monthly in- 
come for a dependent wife, children, 
sister, aunt or niece. He knows the un- 
certainties of the business world, the 
bitterness of poverty, and the every day 
instances witnessed in our probate 
courts of men of means endeavoring by 
every known device to tie up 
estates in trust, to escape the danger of 
their dissipation by beneficiaries, is 
evidence sufficient that these men are 
thinking in terms of income, not capi- 
tal, and trust funds, not market values 
of securities. 

Let us suppose that a man has a 
fairly good sized estate, which he must 
eventually devise to certain dependents. 
If he decides to create a trust fund for 
his dependents, he must first possess 
the principal of the fund, and when he 
has turned over the securities to a trust 
company, he sacrifices the benefits 
which the future possession of the se- 
curities might bring him. Let us sup- 
pose he uses the income from the same 
securities to buy a life income policy. 
It is true he loses the income, but he 
retains the principal to be added to his 
estate at death, or retained for his fu- 
ture contingencies while living. Insur- 
able men of large resources have not 
been tardy in taking advantage of the 
trust features of a life insurance con- 


tract. I repeat, “taking advantage” of 
this feature. The writer has known 
men who considered that they were 


overburdened with a paltry five or ten 
thousand dollar line, who upon being 
convinced of the advantages of trust 
fund insurance, have purchased as 
much as five hundred thousand dollars 


their 


of life insurance payable in installments 
or as life incomes. 
Only Chance to Create a Trust Fund 

So much for that class of men who 
are so fortunate as to possess such a 
goodly supply of this world’s goods that 
they can have the opportunity to choose 
either a trust company or a life insur- 
ance Company as their trustee for trust 
funds. Now let us consider that much 
larger class of men who do not possess 
sufficient securities to provide a decent 
sized trust fund, men who have the in- 
come but not the estate. If life insur- 
ance payable in installments for a fixed 
period of years should and does appeal 
to the man whose purpose in buying 
life insurance is to will away a portion 
of his estate, how much more forcibly 
should a trust fund created by life in- 
Surance appeal to the man whose only 
chance to create a trust fund is by 
means of life insurance, who usually 
leaves nothing but life insurance to his 
dependents? Did you ever consider 
how few men there are who can leave 
their families as much as fifteen thou- 
sand dollars of gilt-edged securities? 
Yet how many men there are who could 
spare a few hundred dollars each year 
from their incomes to provide a fixed 
annuity of fifty dollars or one hundred 
dollars per month for life to a d@pend- 
ent, 

I refer to that large class of profes- 
sional men, doctors, lawyers, dentists, 
engineers, professors and salaried men, 
men whose income is derived from the 
work of their minds, month by month, 
and not from investments, men whose 
incomes cease with death, whose busi- 
ness or profession is not worth a dollar 
to anyone else unless they are there to 
direct its activities. A banker’s wife 
can continue to draw dividends from 
bank stock after the banker has died, 
but of what value to a beneficiary is 
the lucrative practice of a doctor or law- 
yer when tthe doctor or lawyer is no 
more? So many men still have the old- 
fashioned idea that life insurance is de- 
signed to cover debts, something to 
carry to cover a mortgage. A man’s 
insurable worth is based upon his earn- 
ing capacity or resources, not upon his 
obligations. Life insurance is the one 
and only thing which replaces to a 
limited extent the loss of that earning 
capacity. 

Income life insurance is interesting 
to sell, because it is sold in large 
amounts to men of the ability to pay 
large. premiums and such men are al- 


ways interesting because they are 
“big.” It educates the agent out of the 
two thousand dollar rut. There are 


many successful life underwriters who 
seldom if ever write income insurance, 
yet, they are neglecting the most fer- 
tile field in our business. The old stock 
argument against a college education 
is, that so many men have succeeded 
without one. Yet, who doubts but that 
a college education would have made 
our self-made self-educated man still 
more able. -And so likewise, life in- 
surance can be written without the in- 
come feature, but unlike a college edu- 
cation, the advantages to us in the so- 
licitation of income insurance are free 
not as an afterthought, but as a means 
of cost and by using income insurance, 
of creating the interest of men who are 
werth while, we can materially increase 
our production and in the best manner 
possible protect the interests of those 
whom it is our business to permanently 
protect. 
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APPRECIATION 








[' there is one thing more than another accountable 

for the measure of success | have attained in life 
insurance selling, it is my ability to use unstintingly 
the experiences of others, who have and are blazing 
the trail in our vocation, and my willingness to pass 
along such helpful experiences as I have had. 


For the educational co-operation of my company, my 
associate field workers, my fellow life insurance 
salesmen and their companies, and the great organiza- 
tion representing the selling end of our business in 
its best light, I express due thankfulness. 








My Agency Motto: 
“SERVICE that SATISFIES ”’ 


es 








R. M. SIMONS, General Agent, 


Home Life Insurance Company 


115 Broadway 
New York 
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System and Efficiency in a General Agency 


ency, Inc., Pittsburgh 








Most of the things which a company 
expects from the alppointment of a 
general agent, it doesn’t get. The com- 
pany invescs considerable money in an 
overriding commission, often in direct 
salary and allow- 
ances, in the hope 
that if a general 
agent dies, quits, 
or is moved up, 
there is an organ- 
ization which can 
be handed over 
to some able man 
and the produc- 
tion go right 
along. Ordinarily 
a general agent 
is appointed be- 
cause he was a good personal producer, 
or he inherits the business from a fa- 
ther, uncle, or some other relative. For 
a time he puts pep into the organiza- 
tion, makes elaborate plans, and finally 
gets tired trying to make the “common 
agent make money for him,” and de- 
generates into a personal producer 
often a very big one—but it’s a degen- 
eration just the same because he is 
a personal producer with a general 
agent’s contract, and isn’t in the true 
sense a general agent. 

To conduct successfully an agency, 
the head of it must have competent 
assistants. He must be willing to spend 
some money, and he must invest con- 
siderable time. \But without organiza- 
tion and without assistants he can’t 
succeed. 

An Outline to Fit Any Agency 





The following outline, with some 
modification, would seem to fit most 
any agency, either big or little. A big 


agency is a development and the broad- 
er the foundation, the more hope of 
growth. 

The general agent should, of course, 
‘be the directing head of the organiza- 
tion. 

Assistant A, in collaboration with the 
general agent, should 

a. (a) Lay out a general plan for 

the entire year; the meetings that 

should be held—iweekly, monthly, 
semi-annually, or annually. 

(b) He should outline the prize 
offers which might be necessary. 
Prize offers are tonics to be ap- 
plied when needed. Inspection of 
the agenicy’s previous business will 
show some weak spots in time of 
production. Prize offers can be 
used to stimulate production during 
those periods. 

(c) Records to be gone after. 
Often the mere trying to beat the 
record of a previous month, or the 
same month in a previous year will 
bring in a large amount of ‘business. 

2. (He should be in daily charge of, 
and should furnish the general agent 
daily: 

(a) A business sheet, Exhibit 1. 

(b) .Pulse or comparative record 
showing the number of applications, 
the amount of business done the 
corresponding day of the previous 
year, the total business for the 
month up to date, etc. The gen- 
eral agent should know at all times 
how he stands with the same month 
last year, and with the year to date, 


as compared with the same time 
last year. 

Agent’s History Card 
3. He should be in charge of the 


agent’s history card. 


(a) A permanent card giving 


agent’s full name; place and date 
of birth; social condition; his sta- 
tistical record for the entire period 


(b) ‘The monthly bulletin should 
go to every man under contract. 
It should be a message of force 
It should 


other side of the counter.” 
(b) ‘Monthly. A little broader in 
scope than the Monday morning 



























































of his contract. Exhibit 2. from the general agent. one; perhaps having it at a hotel 
(b) A current card to be the rec- contain some big idea and in addi- or restaurant and having in attend- 
ord of the agent for the current tion, the honor roll comprising the ance practically all agents. 
THE EDWARD A. WOODS AGENCY, INC. 
RECEIVED FROM ALL AGENTS ON 191 SHEET No. 
AGENT Biaminer's KIND FriRsT 
EN APPLICANT BR Rating POLICY AMOUNT om a REMARKS 
1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
= 
year, showing the number of days first ten or the first twenty-five (c) Either semi-annually or annu- 


in which the agent gets applica- 
tions, the number of applications, 
the amount of ‘business, the amount 





leaders in various groups, such as 
paid premiums—number of lives. 
(c) Circulars. In every agency 





ally. A convention at which would 
be present one or more visitors 
from the home office, or the com- 


































































































of declined and N. T. O. business. more or less printing must be done. pany’s principal agencies. It should 
Exhibit 3. The responsibility for type, matter, be a real, get-together, first-<lass 
(c) Depending upon the size of etc., should ‘be centered in some meeting. 
the agency, the number of agents one person. Work of Assistant B 
under contract, he should furnish Meetings Assistant B should be in charge of: 
to the general agent from one to 5th. Meetings. Every agency, big Ist. Interviews. 
PAID RECORD 
oare mTROOUCED 
ty a 
oate uves amounNT oerosits EARNINGS RENEWALS oare uves amMOouNT orrosits CARINGS wtnewace pate ones amount Ofroers Aan mas wewewas 
enntuae oo | 
1“ ce cue 
| 
| ’ 
ten cards every day. The general or little, should have meetings. (a) IInterviqws with the public. 


agent can look them over, and he 
will thus keep in close touch with 
just exactly what each man is do- 
ing. He knows those who are going 
well, and he knows those who 
should ‘be encouraged by word of 
mouth or by a letter. 

4th. Publications: 

(a) Every agency should furnish 
to each one of its agents a daily 
sheet showing the standing of the 
agency wp to the same day, the 
same time for the month, and the 


(a) Monday morning is a good 
time, and 8:45 a good hour. If noth- 
ing else, compulsory attendance of 
those within a fair radius will in- 
sure that those agents at least will 
be on the job early Monday morn- 
ing, othenwise it may be the middle 
of the week before some get really 
started. 

A program for a meeting of this 

kind could be roughly as follows: 
8:45—iMeeting convenes. ‘Let the 
agents talk about anything of gen- 


(b) Interviews with (policyholders. 

(c) Interviews with city agents. 
thus saving the general agent's time as 
much as possible. 


2nd. He to be in direct charge of 
recruiting the agency force. This is 


a big job but it can be reduced to a 
system. He can have a steady stream 
of letters automatically going to policy- 
holders, medical examiners, and old 
agents asking them to co-operate with 
the office in building up the agency 
force. Proper conducting of this cor- 









































































































































same time for the year, as com- eral interest—of interesting death respondence will secure more names of 
pared with the previous year. It claims or maturity settlements—of prospective agents than can be utilized. 
WRITTEN RECORD 
NAME Year 
waren “10 OECUMEO wmirTen “7.0 oecunen wrerren ate Oeciman 
iatead’ can — ned Sow —_ are amr oare | arr amt are ome —_— pee amr bare jane an her yng —_ her aut 
4 
' 
=e ie alpacraesliscrtiandanecrtl 
ee aoe eB ae 2 se 1 7 — 
should show the names of agents interesting canvassing experiences, It is in the sifting of these, and the 
who have written ‘business that 9 to 9:30—Prepared talk on some eliminating of those not qualified to en- 


particular day, and the quality of 
the business. This might be called 
a daily bulletin and can be made to 
do many things. If possible, each 
day a selling point could be _ in- 
cluded, announcements made, etc. 
This should be stenciled or mimeo- 
graphed with many of the headings 
printed right on the sheet. 


announced subject such as “meth- 
ods of closing’; “methods of ap- 
proach”; a specific policy discussed 
iby some agent or agents. 
9:30—Closing talk by general 
agent. Often it is possible to get in 
a prominent policyholder, or well- 
known citizen of the town, who will 
give us his experiences “from the 


gage in the business that requires the 
most thoughtful study, and in this, the 
Bureau of Salesmanship Research of 
the Carnegie Institute can be of great 
assistance. 

3rd. He to be in charge of, and 
should keep up to date, scrap books 
or reference volumes, if you please; a 
volume on 
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(a) Life income. 
(b) Business insurance. 
(c) Various subjects. 
He to clip insurance publications, 
daily papers, etc., with pertinent ar- 
ticles to keep these scrap books up to 


date. 
4th. This man can also look after 
maturing policies, death claims, etc., 


taking care to see that these are re- 
ferred to the proper agent; either the 
agent who wrote the case or the one 
who is best qualified to handle the 
case; to see that the proofs of death 
are accurately filled out; promptly for- 
warded to the home office and expe- 


Assioteat A 
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Assistant © 


ditiously paid, and leads to business fol- 
lowed up. 
Work of Assistant C 

Assistant C to be in charge of: 

lst. All clerical work and forces. 

(a) To handle all applications, 
seeing that they are absolutely com- 
plete before forwarding to the home 
office. 

(b) The recording of policies and 
delivery to agents. 

(c) Settlements, including the 
handling of notes and paper. Here 
it might be well to state that no 
paper should be accepted by a gen- 
eral agent without some investiga- 
tion of its value. In many general 
agencies the loss on notes is quite 
a large item. It can e{sily be re- 
duced to a small fraction of one per 
cent. if care is used in selection. 
There are some very good books 
on credit functions. The study of 
these will be valuable to the man 
in charge of this department. 
2nd. To be in charge of the general 

agent’s personal books, assuming that 
the general agent is too busy to even 
draw his own checks. 

3rd. To be in charge of the general 
books of the agency. 

4th. To be in charge of the renewal 
premiums of the general agent. 

In many cases the value of his re- 
newals is more than 50 per cent. of the 
value of the general agent’s contract, 
and no policy should go off the books 
without a stupendous c«ffort to hold it. 

5th. To be in charge of display book. 
This is a book of general statistics 
on business, and no agency is complete 
without it. It gives details in perma- 
nent form. It may not often be re- 
quired, but is mighty useful when 
wanted, as to the number of policies 
paid for in any year—the kind of pol- 
icies—the agents’ debit and credit bal- 
ance—and a thousand and one items of 
interest of which a general agent will, 
from time to time, want to make a 
study. 


6th. To be in charge of all general 
correspondence. 
Program Not Too Ambitious for Aver- 

age Manager 

The outline above is elastic; it can 
be added to or taken from. Provision 
can be made for handling (a) daily 
reports; (b) financial statements, from 
agents at regular periods, so that a 
man may know whether he is really 
making progress or not. Exhibit—(c) 
any other details to suit the need of a 
particular territory. 

Some may say that such an organi- 
yation as outlined above is beyond the 
pocket book of the average general 
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agent, but this is not so. By means of 
a liberal contract these assistants A, 
B and C can and should write consid- 
erable business. The more (business 
they write, the better advisors and as- 
sistants they are; the more thoroughly 
they understand the problems of the 
agent, and sympathize with him. 

It can be understood that business 
written by them as a direct result of 
their office connections shall pay no 
renewals, and a small brokerage only. 
Thus a considerable portion of their 
salaries can and will be met from mar- 
gins on their own business. 

These assistants can, at certain times 
of the year, travel over the general 
agent’s territory, meeting the agents, 
and occasionally doing some joint work 
with them. If these are not sufficient, 
or if business develops to a point where 
more travelers are needed, a supervisor 
or supervisors can be added. 

‘While no mention is made specifically 
of any but the general agent and his 
three assistants, it goes without saying 
that there will be a number of clerks, 
stenographers, etc. Here again, much 
of the cost of clerical work can be les- 
sened if these clerks all in their turn 
are encouraged to write business. In 
some agencies the amount written by 
officers and employes runs into a very 
large figure. 

The Best Training School 

Further, there is no better training 
school for a permanent agent than a 
general agent’s office, and the best of 
good agents can be secured by simply 
graduating clerks from the office into 
the field. 

The big idea is this: The general 
agent should be a “general” in very 
truth. He should do nothing in the way 
of detail that any of his assistants 
could or should do, but he should keep 
in touch, and in intimate touch with 
every agent in his force; with every 


detail of his business, and this is pos- 
sible only through system and organi- 
zation. ; ct 












Finding One’s Cog in 
the Business Machine 


By DIEDERICH H. WARD, Agent. 














You asked for a few words. Here 
they are: There may be a moral—if 
so, it is hidden away somewhere in 
what follows. 

Along the highway of life, which I 
have been twenty- 
eight years in 
traveling to date, 
there stand sign 
posts at two 
places, denoting 
where I detoured, 
and thereby ma- 
terially shortened 
the journey. Two 
years at college 
had been spent in 
trying to make 
an engineer out of 
My father * * and 


something else. 
here let me pay a tribute to him who 
taught me all I know about life insur- 


suggested my trying a hand 
game during the summer 
vacation. With a rate book, applica- 
ticns and hopes, I started a canvass 
(cold and on ice) along lower Broad- 
way. About all I'll say for the three 
months that followed was.that I didn’t 
make $50, but gained experience worth 
$500 and a liking for the work. The im- 
mediate effect however, was that I 
gave up whatever hallucinations I ever 
had regarding engineering and finished 
the remaining two years at college 
with courses on insurance, psychology 
and like subjects. 

Practice is far different from theory, 
but let me say that what soaked in 
through flirting with Miss Arabella 
Psychology, has stood me in _ good 
stead when the well known psycholog- 
ical moment arrived in various inter- 
views later. 

For the three years that followed, I 
must admit the road was rocky and 
mostly uphill, so much so, that I 


ance * * 
at the 


HOW ZIMMERMAN DOES IT 





Sixteen Years of Ordinary Production 
Without a Single “Not Taken” 
His Record 





In the little town of Highland, IIl., is 
an agent of The Prudential, Joseph 
Zimmerman, who in sixteen years of 
writing life insurance has not had a 
single “Not Taken” policy. During that 
time his ordinary business has amount- 
ed to nearly $400,000. All during this 
period he wrote a good volume of in- 
dustrial business as well. 

In explaining why his policies stick 
he recently wrote the following letter 
to The Prudential: 

“] make it a rule to explain the pol- 
icy carefully before writing the appli- 
cation, and when the business is issued, 
I show the insured that what I previ- 
ously told him is written plainly in the 
policy. 

“] desire to have my clients feel en- 
tire confidence in my word, and I make 
it a point never to break a business en- 
gagement if it is humanly possible for 
me to keep it. 

“In regard to the industrial depart- 
ment, I give just as much care to a 
five-cent premium case as 1 would if 
the premium were a dollar or more, and 
this is one reason why I have a low 
lJapse-rate. 

“] try to create the impression with 
my policyholders that their business 
was written and issued by the Company 


wasted almost a year trying to prove 
that the moving picture business could 


be made profitable. I proved it—for 
others. Then and there, I really 
learned the first lesson, for in that 


proof I realized that life insurance 
was the greatest business on earth, if 
one honestly worked. 

From then on fortune began to smile 
occasionally, and that smile reached 


D. H. WARD 
Diederich H. Ward, author of 
this article, is the son of J. Carl- 
ton Ward, for years one of the 
best known life insurance men 
in the production field of the 
metropolis. 








its Zenith the day I got married. Like 
Jack Spratt and his wife, my life part- 
ner and myself lick the insurance 
platter clean. She is as much inter- 
ested as myself in this business, and 
her judgment and intuition have often 
saved me many a commission. 

My business has been wholly among 
strangers and I know no other system 
than straight canvassing. That was 
the method taught me by my father, 
and the system taught him by one who 
made it famous. 

Getting my business in that way, I 
found that two things were primarily 
necessary. 1. Having a real system 
or work, namely seeing a certain num- 
ber of new people each day as far as 
possible, and, 2. Making an allotment 
for yourself sufficiently high to keep 
you always at that system. 

Twice last year I had to raise the 
allotment, and this year, I elevated it 
to the half million mark. How near 
I'll come is open to question, but in- 
asmuch as I have passed the $275,000 
paid for post so far, I have hopes. 


because I recommended them as good 
risks, and that when accepted in good 
faith by The Prudential, it would be 
more or less of a reflection on myself 
if the policies were canceled. 

“In conclusion, I would say that I 
have absolute trust in my policyholders 
and feel that this faith is reciprocated.” 


MRS. McCOLL A MEMBER 


Joins Mrs. Jennie Watkins in New York 
Life’s $200,000 Club 


Mrs. Jennie Watkins has led her sex 
fer many years as its only represent- 
ative in the New York Life’s $200,000 
Club. She now has a companion in 
Mrs. Alexander McColl, widow of the 
iate Alexander McColl, who represented 
this company for many years in Colo- 
rado. At his death it became necessary 
to wind up his affairs. Instead of clos- 
ing them out as most wives would have 
done, she determined to be an insur- 
ance writer herself and continue her 
husband’s business. 

In addition to caring for a home and 
a family of young children she devel- 
oped at once into a $100,000 Club mem- 
ber, was its president over all com- 
petitors last year, and this year gradu- 
ates into the larger club. Mrs. McColl’s 
is quite the most remarkable record in 
the club, considering all the circum- 
stances. 


Charles H. Lilly is the heaviest in- 
sured man in the State of Washington. 
He carries $500,000. 
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A group life insurance policy is one 
that provides insurance for a large 
number of individuals—usually em- 
ployes of one person, firm or corpora- 
tion. Accompanying this policy there 
will be a list of 
the names, ages 
and amounts of 
insurance carried 
on each individ- 
ual. The total of 
these individual 
cases will make 
up the grand 
total of the pol- 
icy. The selling 
of group life in- 
surance is accom- 
plished in just 
the same manner 
as is the selling of any other kind of 
life insurance. That is to say it will 
be sold by canvassing for it. Can- 
vassing is a general term covering both 
the showing of an article and the offer- 
ing of the necessary explanations that 
go with it in order to bring about a 
thorough understanding on the part of 
the person canvassed. 

The Preliminary Knowledge 

The agent undertaking to sell a group 
policy ought first of all to familiarize 
himself with the terms of the contract 
as to plan of insurance, premiums and 
their modes of payment, additions to 
or subtractions from the group, con- 





cessions and settlement of the con- 
tract. 
With this knowledge of the policy 


and its workings in his mind the sales- 
man should equip himself with a 
knowledge of the reasons to be ad- 
vanced for the purchase of such a con- 
tract. 

Let us assume that in all cases the 
prospect is an employer of labor. There 
are two phases of group life insurance 
which need to be shown to the pros- 
pect—one the sentimental and _ the 
other the commercial. With most em- 
ployers the commercial phase of the 
proposition appeals more readily but 
there are few, if any, that fail to ap- 
preciate the sentimental side of the 
contract as well. 

The Sentimental Side 

By the sentimental side we refer to 
that satisfaction that must be afforded 
the management of any concern when 
it realizes the fact that it has been in- 
strumental in providing its employes 
with protection for loved ones. The 
consciousness that one has provided 
protection for the wife, children, 
mother and others is a consciousness 
which few employers, if any, will fail 
to appreciate. 

The average employer of labor in 
America is quite able to buy and pay 
for all the life insurance that is nec- 
essary to protect his dependents and 
meet the obligations resting upon him 
should an untimely death arrive. This 
is not so with the average employe. Few 
workmen have the sense of satisfaction 
that comes to the well-insured man, 
that should death come the dependents 
will be reasonably and well cared for. 

The Commercial Side 

The commercial side must also be 
shown. The prospective purchaser 
must be made to realize that money 
invested on premiums of group life 
insurance is money that is wisely in- 
vested—is money that will return divi- 
dends to his corporation. It is here 
that the agent needs to be able to point 
cut the economic loss involved through 
labor turn-over. By labor turn-over we 
mean the hiring of new workmen to 
replace the constantly changing body 
of workmen in the average plant, 


amounting as it does in some cities to 
over 250 per cent. among the more im- 
portant lines of industry. 

This labor turn-over has but lately 
ccme up for serious consideration on 
the part of the employers in America— 
in fact many of them have not yet 
come to realize its seriousness. All 
are ready to admit the fact that a firn’ 
loses money through the process of 
constantly changing help. All employ- 
ers are ready to admit that a well 
trained force of permanent employes is 
a desirable asset of any business. 

The agent ought to point out to the 
employer that there is an approximate 
minimum loss of $45 to the average in- 
stitution every time that one workman 
is replaced by another. Any thing 
which tends to cut down this labor 
turn-over is well worth experimenting 
with. 

It is up to the salesman to point out 
just what group life insurance is sup- 
nosed to do in order to stabilize labor. 
He should picture to the emnplover 
an emplove receiving a certificate of 
life insurance without even the for- 
mality of a medical examination—of his 
taking this certificate home to the wife 
or family: and of the feeling of gratt- 
tude and affection that comes over 
the home. where the seed of loyalty 
has now been planted. 


What Employer Should Know 
The employer must be taught that 
the hest way to breed loyalty is to dis- 
nlav lovaltv. Let him as an employer 
first he loval to his emploves and 
thev in turn will. to a very large ex- 
tent. displav lovalty to him and his In- 


stitution. Point out to the emnlover 
that the charge often made. that the 
employes do not take an interest In 


the business. is probablv true because 
of the fact that the reverse is true: 
namely. that the emplover does not 
teke an interest in the employes. 

If the emnlover has not come to real- 
ize the advantages of welfare work 
then the agent has a golden onnortunitv 
to set forth its manv advantages. He 
can start in hv showing that groun life 
insurance is the verv highest tvne of 
welfare work vet evolved because it 
goes beyond the individual emnlove 
it goes to his home and there nroduces 
in the family. allies who will have a 
kit.dilv feeline toward the institution 
and toward the employer. 

Freauentlv the first 
evidence that any man 
to give his wife as to 
has been an insurance 
can be no auestion but 
ance does increase the 
the holder. 

Duty of the Agent 

The agent will noint out to the pros- 
nect just how these certificates of groun 
life insurance can be varied in form. 
The amounts mav be made to suit the 
desire of the buver. either according to 
the salary of the emploves or. accord- 
ing to the length of service of the em- 
nloyes or, both through salary and 
length of service. Make it clear to the 
emplover that these certificates can 
provide for yearlv increasing amounts 
—thus guaranteeing larger nrotection 
for the emnlove’s family with length 
of years and persistent service. Usually 
group contracts are written only up to 
$3.000 on any one life. 

(Make it clear to the prospect that in 
thus insuring his employes by means 
of a group life contract he is placing 
within their hands an opportunity to do 
something for themselves in a very 
similar manner. Once a group policy 
is in force on a body of employes it 


documentary 
has been able 
his real worth 
nolicv. There 
that life insur- 
self-respect of 


is a comparatively easy matter to have 
those same employes undertake to do 
something for themselves in the way of 
providing either pension or sick bene- 
fits. They can now be readily taught 
the advantages of co-operation. Already 
employes insured under the annual re- 
newable term plan have been organized 
iuto associations and are undertaking 
to provide systematically through the 
insurance company, old age pensions or 
endowments at age 65. 
How Agent Should Handle Cost Ques- 
tion 

Possibly it will be a difficult matter 
to keep the prospect from insisting on 
knowing what the cost will be up to 
this time but the clever agent will re- 
frain from mentioning premium or cost 
until he has first shown his goods. He 
can then dispose of the premium or cost 
feature by stating that it will be in the 
vicinity of from 1 to 2 per cent. of the 
amount of insurance involved. If the 
insurance is to be the equivalent of the 
pay roll it would, in many cases, ap- 
proximate but one per cent. of the pay 
roll. It is usually safe to estimate an 
average age of 35 for any sizeable group 
in arriving at the average cost per 
thousand. This is not always correct 
because it is sometimes found that a 
fair sprinkling of older risks—men past 


INTERVIEWING 


W. D. Morton, of Omaha, Believes in 
Injection of Sentiment in Making 
Calls 


A man usually buys an article because 
he wants it, says W. D. Morton, of the 
Mutual Benefit’s Omaha agency. The 
way to sell insurance that will stick 
is to create the desire for it. The best 
way I have found to create this desiré 
to such an extent that a prospect may 
be closed is to diplomatically show him 
his duty to his home and bring out the 
latent desires of making adequate pro- 
vision for them. The agent who in- 
jects into his interviews a goodly 
amount of sentiment and shows in his 
own life that he is living up to the 
fullest degree the very thing that he is 
advising will be getting, instead of the 
average of many salesmen, one appli- 
cation out of from five to eight inter- 
views, one application out of from two 
to five interviews. 


It has been demonstrated time and 
time again that out of a certain num- 
ber of calls comes an interview and 
out of a certain number of interviews 
ecmes an application. If, therefore, 
through a study of ourselves and our 
prospects, we can get a larger number 
of interviews out of a certain number 
of calls, and a larger number of applica- 
tions out of a certain number of inter- 
views, it behooves us to employ those 
methods. 

Pope was certainly right when he 
said that the proper study of mankind 
is man. From my experience I find 
that practically the same motives that 
make one man act in the buying of life 
insurance will compel a man in like 
circumstances to act, and the average 
man who is buying insurance either 
has a family or hopes to have at some 
time. It is an inherent characteristic. 
The knowledge I have that, come what 
may, my wife and two little girls are 
provided with the necessities of lifé 
throughout their entire life makes me 
want to share that peace of mind and 
satisfaction with my fellowman and as 
a result puts me in the right frame of 
mind. 





materially in- 
When 
the exact figures for the group are 
made up the agent is sometimes disap- 
pointed to find that instead of the pre- 
mium corresponding to age 35, it would 
sometimes correspond to an age as 
high as, possibly, 45. This, however, 
is rare but it is something that the 
agent needs to keep in his mind in 
order not to create the wrong impres- 
sion as to premium. It is always bet 
ter to have the actual premium work 
out less than the estimate. 


60 


the 
creasing the average premium. 


has effect of 


It is not necessary for the employer 
to get the names and ages in advance. 
It is necessary to have the employer 
thoroughly convinced that he ought to 
buy group life insurance. Once he is 
convinced of that, details can be easily 
attended to. Once he is convinced, the 
next thing for the agent to do is to col- 
lect an approximate first month's pre- 
mium, if possible, and give a binding 
receipt covering the lives of all active 
employes who have been continuously 
on the pay roll for a certain specified 
time, with the statement that every- 
one can be covered from that date or 
from some particular date to be decided 
upon. 


Then it is time enough to proceed 
te get the names and dates of birth. 


UNEXPLAINED POLICIES 


They Result in Dissatisfied Policyhold- 
ers—Unfortunate Effect of Laxity 
of Selling Methods 


The wise salesman will seek first of 
all to secure a satisfied customer, for 
it is by this method only that he can 
hope to build up a sound and profitable 
business, says Blake Franklin, claim 
agent of the Pacific Mutual Life, in 
that Company's publication for its 
agents. This applies to the insurance 
salesman with the same force that it 
does to the seller of any other thing of 
value. In order to obtain the result 
desired, it is of the utmost importance 
that the purchaser understand clearly 
what he is buying so that there may be 
no disappointments later. Applying this 
to the sale of insurance, it is highly 
desirable that the prospective policy- 
holder be fully informed in respect to 
the terms and conditions of the policy 
contract. If this course 1s not followed 
the insured's first knowledge on the 
subject is generally obtained in connec- 
tion with the settlement of his first 
claim and sometimes with unfortunate 
results. It may be urged that the pol- 
icyholder should carefully read the con 
tract of insurance at time of purchase, 
and thus fully post himself on its pro- 
visions, but ft is common knowledge 
that the insured seldom reads his policy. 

Concrete examples might be given of 
the misunderstandings and dissatisfac- 
tion which frequently follow the failure 
of the agent to adequately explain the 
policy provisions at the time of sale, 
but they are deemed unnecessary. Ac- 
tual cases will doubtless be recalled by 
every insurance man who reads this 
article. While the unfortunate effects 
of this laxity in selling methods are 
felt by all concerned in the business, 
the brunt of the resulting trouble must 
be borne by the claim department. As 
seen from the viewpoint of this depart- 
ment the conditions referred to em- 
phatically constitute a situation calling 
for remedy and all soliciting agents aré 
earnestly urged to co-operate in reliey- 
ing these conditions. » 
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| LIFE NOT DEATH 





This is the slogan of our Agency. We emphasize living, not dying. We purpose to have 


our clients “cash-in” for full face value at the Bank, not at the Cemetery—premature death 








of course excepted. 
It is a startling fact that out of 10,000 lives, age 35, less than 30% are dead at age 60, and 
the gospel of this Agency is to protect the 7,000 living with their dependents, as well as the 


dependents of the 3,000 dead. In other words, we want to protect the entire 10,000 living 





or dead. Furthermore, the American Bankers Association statistics show that out of 10,000 
men, age 25, only the small number of 10% are self-supporting at 65. Other reliable sta- 
tistics show that only one man out of 10,000 in the United States is earning his living at 
age 70. A contract that adequately meets the tragedy of both living and dead is absolutely 


invincible! Such a contract we originated. It takes the sting out of death talk, and fires 





the agent with new enthusiasm in quest for business. 


Our Goal Is the Bank Vault 
Not the Grave-Yard Vault 








The rapidly increasing business of this Agency is due to our popularizing the Life-Income- 





For-You contract rather than specializing the income that begins at the death of the insured. 
The July production of this office exceeded that of last year by over 300%, and the paid 
August business exceeded that of last year by over 400%. 
This office is further known, for its willingness and ability to close prospective business for 
its representatives, for the stated weekly meetings to discuss practical methods, and for the 


splendid esprit de corps of its Agency Force. 


Frederick A. Wallis, Manager 


New York Department 
111 Broadway 
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The Successful Agency Magazine 





By STEWART ANDERSON 


Editor of The Radiator, Published by Massachusetts Mutual 








The agency magazine is an instru- 
ment of salesmanship, and a discussion 
of it may therefore be properly in- 
cluded in a symposium bearing that 
title. 

My experience as editor of an agency 
magazine having 
been confined to 
a single type, I 
can speak assert- 
ively of that 
alone. There are 
several kinds of 
agency maga- 
zines. There is 
the “slap’em on 
the back” species, 
whose spirit finds 
this expression: 

, “Bill Dink, of 
Howling Hollow, last month broke all 
records. But just watch Spud Yankem, 
of Squash Rind, light on his back this 
month.” This is a_ persisting type, 
and, therefore, is doubtless successful 
in the achievement of its object. But 
the nobility of our business is seldom 
exhibited in it. ‘There is the kind in 
which back-slapping and informative 
material are combined. It too is a per- 
sisting species, and is therefore pre- 
sumably successful. But it seldom 
strikes a thrilling chord. 


The Dignified and the Throbbing 

There is the sort that is stuffed with 
stifling dignity—in which is no “mix- 
ing,” but chiefly an oppressive learned- 
ness and a chilling high-brow con- 
sciousness. A magazine so substanced 
and atmosphered is admirable, but can 
never feed the fire in a salesman’s 
heart. 

There is the small class that throb 

that have enthusiasm—that are hu- 
man. They, from what I hear under- 
writers say, are pre-eminently success- 
ful. They speak more from the heart 
than from the head. And they make 
it plain that life insurance is more 
than a business, that the human heart 
responds with its best to what is 
noblest, that serving our fellows is 
wore satisfying than serving  our- 
selves. In these publications you 
will never find the stressing of finan- 
cial profit, but you will find continu- 
ously emphasized the duty to serve. 
Modern business has discovered the 
power that pulses in that divine word 

Service! Some sneer at it, and some 
say that it is overtalked. But the com- 
mon people—which means all whose 
really’ human emotions are active— 
hear it gladly. We life underwriters 
are common people and mingle with 
common people and sell to common 
people. And we are not ashamed of 
common enthusiasm over a thing that 
is so uncommonly fine as working for 
the welfare of others—of being neigh- 
borly; a certain Nazarene a long time 
ago said something on this subject, and 
the business men of America are be- 
ginning to believe, despite their ability 
with dollars, that what He said was 
truth. The life underwriter who is a 
servant of service is more than a con- 
queror, and the agency magazine that 
exalts the service view of his work 
uses at least one element of successful 
publishing. 


Three Elements Needed for Magazine 
Success 
As I see it, there are three chief 
elements in the success of such a 
Magazine as I am describing: 
1. Right attitude of the home Office 
toward the life underwriter’s view of 





the business, and toward the agent 
himself. 

2. Contributions by agents. 

3. A competent editor. 

The life underwriter is an idealist. 


By which I mean that he regards his 
profession as an instrument of un- 
selfish social service. This view is 
preached at all of his association meet- 
ings and is constantly iterated in in- 
surance journals. It is a flaming view, 
lighting his life. An agency magazine 
cannot have the utmost power with 
such a man unless he knows that the 
men at the home office are possessed 
by his view of service. No matter how 
fervidly its pages may glow, if the 
agent knows or thinks he knows that 
the officials of the company look upon 
the business only from the dollars and 
cents angle, the magazine’s fires will 
to him be false fires. The men at the 
top must be “right.” 

And they must be right also in their 
attitude toward the agent himself. 
They must by constant action leave no 
doubt in his mind that they regard him 
as a fellow-servant, co-equal because 
there could be no home office without 
a field. The magazine may glibly and 
unctuously talk about fraternal rela- 
tions between home office and field, but 
if that man visits the home office and 
is halted by a line of starchy snoblets 
before he is admitted to the presence 
of the man for whom in his far-away 
home he had generated a strong ad- 
m'‘ration, he will return to his home 
disillusioned and will be a contemptu- 
ous skeptic of future fraternal declara- 
tions in the agency magazine. The 
life underwriter nowadays rates high 
as a man, and the executive who snubs 
him or who is either thoughtlessly or 
consciously “superior” toward an agent 
visitor is a fool. There is selling- 
power in comradeship between home 
office and field. If the agent knows 
that at the hub are men like himself, 
warm with simple sympathies, quick in 
simple understanding democratic and 
bendable and humanly friendly, he will 
put more push into his work by far 
than if he believes that the home office 
is merely the insensitive pivot of a 
corporate machine. Happy the editor 
and the field of a company whose top 
is right! 

Why Agents Should Contribute 

The agents should be steady contrib- 
utors. For several reasons. Their 
letters and stories and articles supply 
the human interest element. THey are 
on the battle line, and blood beats in 
their sentences. What they say inter- 
ests all of their fellows, and often in- 
spires them. And, as well, the writers 
themselves are made better salesmen 
by seeing in print the descriptions and 
explanations of their successes. Sequen- 
tial composition, publicly appearing, 
reacts upon the mind, increasing the 
imagination and the power to conceive 
plans of action and the will to execute 
them. To the new representative these 
stories of achievement and of method 
are invaluable. They show him the 
way, and they strengthen his courage, 
and also they increase his devotion to 
his profession. And these agent con- 
tributions have another result. They 
make the workers known to one an- 
other, and so enlarge the fraternal 
boundaries of the organization, supple- 
menting the opportunity for acquaint- 
ance and friendship that the annual 
convention and regional conventions 
afford. 

The man whose contract is not with 


the home office should be urged to con- 
tribute. In most companies the agency 
magazine is the only means of direct 
connection with the home office, be- 
cause, of course, routine business must 
necessarily be done through the general 
agent. But by means of the agency 
magazine he touches directly the heart 
of the company, and receives a direct 
response from it. This sets up a vivify- 
ing circulation throughout the entire 
organization. 

Be insistent that the new contribu- 
tor shall send his photograph. Why? 
Well, you read something somewhere 
that pleases you, and you say, “I 
wonder what that man looks like,” and 
you wish you could see his face. This 
wish is stronger if you are a member 
of an organization of which also the 
writer is a member. The picture gives 
you a feeling of acquaintanceship that 
the type alone cannot yield. 

What Agents Should Write About 


Agent contributions should be di- 
verse. Stories of unusual cases in 
which unusual strategy or arguments 


were used; analysis of policy contracts; 


ways of finding prospects; birth, en- 
gagement, marriage, death and other 
personal items; poems, original or 


clipped, dealing with life insurance or 
there may be “uplift’’ material; humor- 
ous anecdotes; training of agents; ter- 
ritorial development; reports of re- 
gional agency meetings and of the 
annual meetings of agencies, with the 
papers in full if possible, and pictures 
of the speakers or else group pictures. 
If an agency issues a weekly or month- 
ly bulletin, quote liberally as often as 
space will allow. In short, make co- 
editors of the agents, and you will not 
lack the prized “human interest” ele- 
ment, in which is the power of a suc- 
cessful magazine. 

But it is not so easy as it seems to 
make co-editors. Patience and tact are 


needed. They are not trained, paid 
writers, whose duty it is to furnish 
“copy” at a specified time. They are 


volunteers, hesitant and reluctant many 
of them. They want to help, but, “noth- 
ing unusual or interesting ever happens 
in my work,” or, “I’m not much of a 
hand at writing,” or something similar, 
and they must be nursed along and 
reassured until by and by they venture. 
Others will promise to send a needed 
article before a named date, and will 
delay. Still others will say that in a 
few days they will mail something or 
other, and they hope it can be printed 
in the next issue, and it doesn’t come 
until it has delayed your issuance a 
day or two. In issuing an agency maga- 
zine there must be kept in mind both 
the wishes of your readers (who are 
not worrying about the date of issue) 
and the material that the _ editor 
is obliged to work with. Set a 
date for issuance, and aim to hit it, 
but don’t be a slave to it. This is the 
practice in several home offices. Satis- 
fying the majority of your agents is 
the chief consideration. Do that, and 
you will have “a successful agency 
magazine.” 
The Office Employes 

There is another class of agent con- 
tributors—the office employes. They 
are loyal to their company and proud 
of it. They have ideas for the better- 
ment of service. They have life in- 
surance experiences. They are a vital 
part of the organization. Cashiers, 
bookkeepers, stenographers, clerks, of- 
fice boys. Welcome them to the maga- 
zine—make them feel that they belong 


—thus show them that they, too, are 
co-workers and not menials. “There’s 
millions in it”—in appealing to man- 
hood and womanhood and in fostering 
self-respect. 

Some of the agency contributions will 
be too long. But be chary of scissor- 
ing. An agency magazine is not a liter- 
ary exemplar—it is a binder of hearts 
and an inspirer of souls. If you freely 
cut you will soon be without contribu- 
tors, for they will say, “I guess he 
didn’t care for what I sent, he chopped 
out so much of it. I told him I wasn’t 
a writer.” 

As to the editor. The perfect editor 
doesn’t exist and will never appear. 
He should, first of all, be an accurate 
reader of hearts and an understander of 
motives. He should believe in men 
and women and in organizational dem- 
ocracy. He should believe, also, with 
all his strength, in the best that has 
been said of life insurance. He should 
have enthusiasm that nothing can chill. 
He should have a respectable flow of 
readable English, a nose for news, 
some knowledge of print shops and 
their equipment, a taste for humor, ca- 
pacity for sympathetic understanding 
of sorrow and joy and of ambition and 
high enterprise. Experience as a writ- 
er of advertising matter is useful to 
him, and if he knows the insides of a 
newspaper office he will be still better 
off. He will be fortunate if, when he 
assumes his editorial job, he has 
breathed for years the atmosphere of 
his company, and knows its history and 
traditions, and knows well its man- 
agers and general agents. If he is ac- 
quainted with other businesses, if he 
has traveled, if he has mixed, if he has 
had triumphs and defeats—all of these 
things will give quality to his pen and 
sureness and mellowness to his judg- 
ment. 


When An Editor Does His Best 

Two conditions are essential to an 
editor if he is to do his best: 

1. If he is successful, his success 
should assure respect for his views re- 
garding the conduct and contents of 
the magazine. For he speaks from ex- 
perience and with a specialist's voice. 

2. An editor should be a frequent 
agency visitor, lest he write himself 
out. He is dealing with salesmanship, 
and to keep fit he needs contact with 
salesmen—that he may see them at 
work, and view their work from their 
point of attack; hear from their own 
lips of their successes and failures; 
range his vision by their sights; listen 
to their idiom; breathe their air; be 
quickened by their fire and energized 
by their activity; walk in their ruts 
and stride along their highways; note 
the difference in communities and the 
relation of seasonal occupations to 
business customs. Then he can power- 
fully pour into his magazine the needed 
material. 

A word about size and general con- 


tents. A page 8% x 11 is roomy 
enough for illustrations. In the “Radia- 
tor” we use, uniformly, cuts 1 x 1% 


for faces of contributors. Group pic- 
tures of agency meetings are usually 
half pages, and we have a full page 
insert of our annual convention—coated 
white paper. Once a year or 80 we 
publish illustrated stories of children 
whose parents for their benefit are in- 
sured in the Massachusetts Mutual; 
these cuts are quarter-page. In our 
annual convention issue we print, on 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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What Literature Should a Life Insurance Agent Read? | 





By GEORGE B. SPEER 
Assistant Secretary The Prudential 








At no time in the history of old line 
life insurance is more “literature” avail- 
able for the salesman in this, the 
greatest business in the world, than 
to-day. Whatever he seeks in the way 
of news, histor- 
ical, statistical, 
educational or in- 
spirational mat- 
ter, he can find 
without difficulty. 
If an agent is in- 
terested in what 
is going on in the 
realm of life in- 
surance, he will 
read at least one 
of the several 
good insurance 
periodicals now in vogue. If he de- 
sires to extend his knowledge by read- 
ing the history and economics of his 
profession, he will find at his disposal 
in any sizable public or university 
library a number of entertaining and 
instructive works on the subject. When 
inclined toward statistics, he has re- 
course to the various guides, manuals, 
cumpendiums and similar booklets, all 
cf which are issued in handy form 
and are admirably adapted to his pur- 
pose. If it is his aim to master the 
science of his business, text books are 
readily obtainable. 

The Daily Paper 

The daily newspaper is another me- 
dium through which the wide awake 
and resourceful agent gathers much to 
encourage him in his pursuit of new 
business; beside keeping him posted 
on the trend of events at home and 
abroad, the various news items often 
suggest many good arguments for life 
insurance, if not direct leads for pol- 
icies. For instance, here is a widow 
who has lost “her fortune through un- 
wise investment; what better argu- 
ment does the solicitor need for the 
doubting prospect to whom he is talk- 
ing monthly income protection? An- 
other item tells of a young man who 
has inherited a large sum of money; 
what better lead could be offered for 
the day? These are only two of a pos- 
sible dozen suggestive items. The 
alert salesman will spot them all if he 
reads with an eye to business. 

Just what a life insurance agent 
should read, however, is a question of 
temperament. Some are_ inveterate 
readers of every kind of life insurance 
literature that they can secure, and 
they are naturally close students on 
all phases of the business. Solicitors 
of this class frequently become what is 
commonly known among field workers 
as actuarial agents. The danger of be- 
coming so generally well posted occa- 
sionally destroys the salesmanship 
qualities of an agent, as he is apt to 
muddle his prospect over too much 
technical talk. A well-grounded knowl- 
edge of the business is nevertheless 
essential, as these are days of special- 
ties and the man who hopes to acquire 
a broad gauge rating in life insurance 
must be well informed in its principles, 
practice and technique; otherwise he 
is not always able to meet and over- 
come the obstacles that present them- 
selves in his daily canvass. Knowledge 
ig power in this or in any other line 
of endeavor, and the advantage is al- 
ways with the agent who can promptly 
answer the perplexing questions the 
prospect often and unexpectedly pro- 
pounds. Ability to instantly satisfy his 
curiosity inspires confidence in the 





prospect’s mind, and the chances of 


the agent closing the application on 
the first interview are thus much en- 
hanced. 


The Weekly Bulletins 


On the other hand, the writer is ac- 
quainted with a number of successful 
life insurance agents who _ scarcely 
know the difference between a pre- 
mium and a dividend, but who make a 
good living in the business. Their 
success is due to the fact that they 
believe in the great benefits of life 
insurance and are born salesmen. They 
proceed on the sound theory that every 
man needs life insurance protection, 
and their main and convincing argu- 
ment, briefly stated is: “Mr. Brown, 
what would your family do to-morrow 
if you should pass away to-night?” 
Perhaps the bulk of the business is 
sold or started on that argument, as its 
homely appeal makes the average man 


The Successful Agency Paper 
(Continued from page 15.) 

the front page, cuts of the new officers 
of the agents’ associations, of size to 
suit the space. We believe in illus- 
trating freely. The 8% x 11 page is 
spacious enough for sizable articles, 
which can be clipped out in one piece 
by the reader, instead of his needing 
to cut out two or three or four pages. 
Our paper is buff coated and our ink 
is black, except for the red outline of 
a radiating heart on the front page. 

We observe the season and the times. 
In the January issue President Mc- 
Clench sends a signed New /Year’s 
greeting—full page, large type. Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving and Christmas 
also receive a full page recognition. 
During the year Vice-President Sar- 
geant and Superintendent of Agencies 
Behan now and again send a half page 
message of appreciation and congratu- 
lation. In this way the officials show 
their interest in the magazine and so 
speak as to reach every member of 
our field force. In January, also, we 
have congratulatory messages, touch- 
ing the ended year’s work, from the 
two vice-presidents, the secretary and 
the superintendent of agencies. In 
September we hold what we call a 
“Radiator Convention,” and these same 
officials give the invitations. These 
are each a half page, bordered and 
signed. Only a small part of our agency 
force can attend the annual convention 
in August, and so for the absentees we 
hold this “Radiator Convention,” in the 
September issue. The invitations are 
so Many brief speeches of welcome, and 
when they have been uttered we tell 
the story of the real convention and 
give the papers and addresses. This 
year patriotism has a high place in 
each number. 

In almost every issue appears an in- 
formative article written by one or an- 
other member of the home office staff— 
usually a medical or an actuarial or a 
policy-analyzing article. This gives a 
mixture of agent and home office ma- 
terial. 

Testimonials 

Several times in a year we publish 
a page or two of testimonials, touching 
all branches of our service—such as 
payment of death claims; dividend pay- 
ments; prompt making of loans; sim- 
plicity of routine requirements, etc. 
These are useful with prospects who 
don’t know the difference between the 
methods of an association or society 


“sit up and take notice,” and culmin- 
ates sooner or later in his signing on 
the dotted line. 

Almost every old line company now 
issues its weekly bulletin or record for 
the education and inspiration of its 
agency forces, and it behooves every 
field worker to carefully and regularly 
read such periodicals. These papers 
are prepared by experienced writers, 
with the sole aim of aiding and en- 
couraging the man behind the applica- 
tion. Some companies go so far as to 
have permanent editorial staffs, whose 
time and talents are exclusively de- 
voted to the enlightenment of the small 
and big producer. The company’s pol- 
icies are explained, selling points are 
presented, lists of leaders are shown 
and inspirational articles are an estab- 
lished part of these interesting publi- 
cations. ‘Constant reading of these 
company periodicals is bound to make 


and a first-class legal reserve company. 

Frequent calls come from our agen- 
cies for advertisements for newspapers, 
programs, directories, and the like. 
Usually we print a page of such ma- 
terial in each issue. 

Always we have one column of 
jokes on the back page, called “Lifted 
Laughs.” The underwriter, while stalk- 
ing, often uses a joke, to keep up his 
end when stories are being told. An- 
other purpose of this joke column is 
to reach the agent’s wife, drawing her 
attention, and luring her by degrees to 
read the “Radiator,” that she may the 
better understand her husband’s work, 
and that this clearer understanding 
may be an inspiring influence in his 
life. Plenty of testimony proves the 
worth of this method. The jokes are 
selected with care—they are not a 
collection of “column fillers” clipped 
from the newspapers. 

Here and there in our pages we give 
an unusual touch, to make the “Radia- 
tor” “different.” For example, aS a 
“column filler” we use a verse of poetry 
or a prose quotation, bearing on char- 
acter or work or ambition or aspira- 
tion, and at the top of the editorial 
column something of the kind is always 
placed. 

The Women 


Among regular features we have a 
woman’s page, to which the contribu- 
tors are women. Each month we have 
something from one or two general 
agents as part of a series or as a per- 
manent feature. An editor, if he is 
capable of gratitude, thanks God for 
able steadies. 

Does an agency magazine pay? It 
does if it is successful. For then it 
sells more than enough insurance to 
pay its cost. How does it sell? Occa- 
sionally through the agent’s showing 
an article to a prospect, but chiefly 
through the added power it puts into 
or draws out of the agent. It gives 
him a realization of comradeship, it 
inspires him with high ideals, it en- 
riches him from many minds, it speaks 
to his heart, it reminds him of duty, 
it gives him examples to emulate, it 
screws his ambition to the point of 
highest achievement. And this results 
in increased production. Modern busi- 
ness knows the worth of the agency 
magazine, or house organ, and regards 
it as a productive investment. Life 
insurance has made no mistake in 
calling this monthly messenger into its 
service. And as an amen to this dis- 


a more loyal, a more intelligent and a 
better equipped agent. 


Educational Leaflets 


The pamphlet matter and educational 
leaflets issued by the various com- 
panies should not be overlooked. Many 
of them are veritable text books, and 
the agent who does not read and in- 
wardly digest their contents is neglect- 
ing valuable sources of vital and help- 
ful information. 


If an agent is not disposed to in- 
crease his efficiency by more intensive 
reading on the subject of life insur- 
ance in general, he should at least 
thoroughly familiarize himself with the 
policies and practices of his own com- 
pany. There is no better way to ac- 
complish this result than through care- 
ful study of the periodicals, pamphlets 
and instructions published by the com- 
pany he represents. 


cursive dissertation I take the liberty 
of saying to company executives: If 
you haven’t an agency magazine, start 
one, but start it right; and if your 
editor makes good, let him alone!— 
then he will have as joyful job as I 
heve had in editing the “Radiator” of 
the Massachusetts Mutual. Thank you, 
gentlemen, for your most kind at- 
tention! 





TRIUMPHS OVER CONDITIONS 


The following is a statement of ex- 
isting conditions from month to month 
as regards the war and the production 
o: “paid-for” business in the Chicago 
agency of the Mutual Life: 


Insurance 
Paid-For 
January (chances of war re- 
ree ere ere $1,159,024 
February (break with Ger- 

DE Gdekaayacepwewseamwe 1,279,146 
March (war expected) ..... 2,018,196 
April (war declared)....... 2,018,830 
May (conscription law pass- 

SRR a 1,506,834 
June (Liberty bond cam- 

EER a 1,320,693 
July (first drawing under 

| er eee 1,249,869 
August (Government insur- 

ance of soldiery proposed) 2,020,686 


Total for eight months ...$12,573,278 





AGENTS AND WAR TAXES 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents announced in March that 
the matter of war taxes at Washington 
was being handled by the National As- 
scciation. Since then the association 
has kept in close touch with the situa- 
tion, by personal visits and through 
members in Congress, resulting in the 
elimination of the stamp tax and adop- 
tion of amendments relieving agents 
of all classes from taxation under thé 
excess profits provision. 

The provision of the new excess 
profits law, passed by the Senate, under 
which insurance agents will be ex- 
empted is as follows: 

“A profession or occupation, the 
profits of which depend mainly on the 
personal qualifications of the individ- 
uals by whom such profession or occu- 
pation is carried on and in which there 
is not required the investment of more 
than a nominal capital.” 
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The Blue Pencil — 












A Good 








By FRANK W. PENNELL 


Assistant Manager of Literary Department, Mutual Life 





“Curiosity,” states a certain writer, 
“is a funny thing. Some people get 
married because of it. Others want to 
die to see what happens. Curiosity 
killed the cat, and brought eternal 
notoriety to Peep- 
ing Tom. Stick 
up a sign ‘Wet 
Paint’ and ‘most 
‘everybody will 
risk an inquisitive 
finger.’ ” By the 
same token some 
readers, per- 
chance puzzled by 
the above some- 
what enigmatical 
heading, may be 

— <= baited into perus- 
ing the discourse. At this point Iet it 
be known that what follows is intended 
primarily for the small town agent— 
the “up-State” fellow—John Jones, of 
Jonesville, who perforce must either 
teach himself to swim or else sink in 
the slough of the problems and dis- 
ccuragements toward the solution of 
which the helping hand of the State 
cr general agent is seldom extended. 
“Our greatest problem,” said a man- 
ager recently to the writer, “is first 
to educate the agent we appoint 
in territory remote from our offices, 
and then to so stimulate, inspire and 
assist him that he will stay on the job 
and eventually win out.” 

Such a situation does not exist in 
respect of the city agent. He works 
directly under an experienced man- 
ager and directly out of a busy office. 
Inspirational meetings are of weekly, 
sometimes of daily, occurrence. To 
him are relayed the leads that come 
in over the counter, or are worked out 
by the trained abilities of his chief. 
He exchanges ideas with his contem- 
poraries and associates, is in occasional 
touch with visiting home office officials, 
belongs to underwriters’ clubs, has at 
his fingers’ tips the facilities of a well- 
equipped office. 

Up-State Jones, having none of these 
advantages or opportunities, has no al- 
ternative other than to work out: his 
own salvation. To whom or to what 
can he turn for assistance, for instruc- 
tion, and for inspiration? 

Enter the “blue pencil’—he must 
learn what and how to read. 

” * * 





The “Home Town” Papers 

In the matter of what to read with 
a view to unearthing live prospects— 
also of securing information useful in 
the interview—first and foremost should 
be placed the local papers of the ter- 
ritory in which the agent is working. 

If you will pardon the personal allu- 
sion, permit me an illustration which 
seems to fit the case. Summers out of 
school, in years gone by, I traveled 
some twenty counties in a western 
State for a retail monument company. 
In each town I was supposed to follow 
the company’s practice of procuring 
through the local undertakers, neces- 
sary: information as to possible pur- 
chasers of “tomb-stones.” 

Early I decided that this information 
was not satisfactory—some of the un- 
dertaking concerns had monument irons 
of their own in the fire, others were 
not disposed to give complete informa- 
tion, while none, however willing, pos- 
sessed all the data I required. 

It was then I enlisted the aid of the 
local newspapers. In the offices of 
those published in the town where my 
company’s headquarters were located, 
I found on the exchange desks all the 


papers published in the territory I was 
covering. These I carefully combed 
from cover to cover, even to the coun- 
try correspondence. All information 
given therein as to deaths and the es- 
tates of the decedents, I transferred to 
a card index file. Thereafter when I 
went out into my territory I was in 
possession of all the information I re- 
quired. Many times, too, by informa- 
tion thus received early through these 
mediums I was enabled by special 
trips to make sales that otherwise 
might have been lost to competitors. 

How adaptable this plan to the work 
of the life insurance solicitor! The 
pages of his local papers, and of their 
exchanges, screen for him each week 
a motion picture of the life of his ier- 
ritory. If he uses his blue pencil in- 
telligently he can record countless tips 
that lead to business. He notes on the 
printed page the accounts of engage- 
ments or of coming marriages, of 
births, of the establishment of new 
partnerships, or firms, Or business cor- 
porations, of property transfers, of 
farms bought or sold, of mortgages 
placed, of the arrival of new families, 
of new appointments, of promotions, of 
estates settled, of graduations, of in- 
heritances, and of a wealth of other 
happenings useful to him in his work. 
In short, he knows the gossip, and, 
knowing the gossip, aS a corollary he 
knows the every day life of his respec- 
tive community—the community in 
which he earns his livelihood. 

Of local newspapers, that remark- 
able Kansas editor, William Allen 
White, once said: 

“But the beauty and the joy of our 
papers and their little worlds is that 
we who live in the country know our 
own heroes. Who knows Murphy in 
New York? Only a few. Yet in Em- 
poria we all know Tom O’Connor— 
and love him. Who knows Morgan in 
New York. One man in ten thousand. 
Yet in Emporia who does not know 
George Newman, our banker and mer- 
chant prince? Boston people pick up 
their’ morning papers and read with 
shuddering horror of the crimes of their 
daily villian, yet read without that fine 
thrill that we have when we hear that 
Al Ludorph is in jail again in Emporia. 
For we all know Al; we’s ridden in 
his hack a score of times. 

The agent need have no hesitancy in 
making himself at home in the local 
newspaper offices. Having been a 
country editor myself, I know with 
what joy the editorial clan welcomes 
visitors into the “sanctum sanctorum,” 
there to ply ‘them with questions, in 
order that news items may be gleaned 
for forthcoming issues. The live in- 
surance agent can easily reciprocate 
with the editor. He gets about a lot, 
hears a lot, observes a lot. The editor 
can post him; he can post the editor. 

It is important, too, that the agent 
get his name and the name of his com- 
pany into the news columns of the 
papers as often as possible. The best 
way to do this is to tell the editor of 
interesting claims, of personal achieve- 
ments in business writing, of tenden- 
cies and developments in life insurance 
—all supplemented by occasional ad- 
vertising. The editor has to live! If 
plain Mr. Jones, insurance agent, will 
but follow this plan, soon in “every 
crossroads, village and town” he will 
by “Jones the Insurance Man.” 

* * + 


Learning the Prospect’s Business 


The point of contact in the selling of 
to-day is through the head, not through 


the stomach as in the old days when 
the red-headed drummer of tradition 
signed up orders with one hand while 
the other he assisted the customer to 
polish the mahogany of neighboring 


thirst emporiums. The greater the all 
around knowledge of the modern sales- 
man, and the keener his power of ex- 
pressing that knowledge, the greater 
his success. 

In this connection, let me express 
the opinion that life insurance men, 
usually zealous in acquiring knowledge 
along their own line, have too often 
overlooked the need of learning some- 
thing concerning the lines of business 
engaged in by their prospects. 

Here again is an apportunity for the 
blue pencil. Practically every industry 
is covered by its own trade press. 
These journals not only print trade 
news, but, more important still, they 
also present helpful business sugges- 
tions, designed not only to save the 
time and the pocketbooks of their read- 
ers, but also to stimulate and broaden 
out their business. 

Of course I do not mean to imply 
that the life insurance man should 
carefully read all these journals; rather 
do I wish to point out that he should 
browse through enough of them and of- 
ten enough to acquire something of the 
“lingo” of the different lines of trade 
in which the majority of his prospects 
are engaged, and to learn of different 
ideas and plans that might prove use- 
ful to them. Once in possession of 
their respective points of view, it be- 
comes easy for him to adjust his propo- 
sition to meet their problems and, of- 
ten solely because of the knowledge 
of their business which he has dis- 
played and of the valuable advice and 


suggestions which he has given, the 
way to the application is paved. 
In acquiring such knowledge, the 


agent need put himself to no expense. 
In every town can be found some live 
business man who subscribes to a 
trade paper devoted to his particular 
line, the files of which he can glance 
over. If it be suggested that the life 
agent would thus come in possession 
only of information that the trade al- 
ready has, it may be answered that the 
vast number of people engaged in busi- 
ness, in the professions, or in the 
trades, do not receive trade papers at 
all, while of those who do, many do not 
read them intelligently. Apparently, 
they, like Kipling’s Big Dhrunk, expect 
to draft their exhilaration “out of the 
air with their skins.” 
. . 2 


Reading for Inspiration 

Most of us are familiar with and en- 
joy the Briggs’ cartoons on “When a 
Feller Needs a Friend.” If ever the 
life insurance agent needs a friend, it’s 
when things are breaking badly, when 
everything looks blue, when—in the 
case of up-State Jones—the friendly 
band of a business associate or chief, 
much as it is needed on the shoulder 
“in a friendly sort of way,” is lacking. 

Inspiration, encouragement, hope— 
can these be had from a blue pencil?— 
that is, through the medium of selected 
reading? Most assuredly “yes,” for, 
if the truth be known, most of the in- 
spirational injections given by man- 
ayers and general agents to their im- 
mediate staffs at the weekly meetings, 
have been taken out of their own 
magazines, and books, and papers, by 
careful reading. 

Consider the fiction magazines, for 
instance. Nearly all of them are 
now devoting considerable attention to 







“romance of business”: stories—the 
American Magazine being espetially 
noteworthy in this respect—and to 
stories of success. Magazines of gen- 
eral appeal, such as The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, continually publish stories 
full of sound business suggestions and 
inspirations, all cleverly sugar-coated. 
Even the editorial pages of most of the’ 
prominent newspapers have “gotten the 
habit” of publishing each day such syn- 
dicated “cheer up” and “cheer on” 
articles as those by Dr. Frank Crane, 
B. C. Forbes, Dorothy Dix and others 
too numerous to mention. 

Meantime, the world of “Books on 
Business” grows on apace. It has been 
estimated that 50,000 of such books 
will be published within the next gen- 
eration. A goodly number of this type 
are almost wholly inspirational in na- 
ture, and devoted to the general subject 
of salesmanship. Schools and public 
libraries are cooperating in their dis- 
semination, so that they are rapidly 
finding their way even into the smaller 
towns, 

Out of the mass of literature avail- 
able to him in this day and age, the 
isolated agent can, by intelligence in 
the selection thereof, constantly re- 
plenish his stock of business optimism; 
can find on the printed page the same 
spur—and a very necessary spur it is— 
to ambition and energy that the city 
agent finds in the spoken word. 

- + 


Life Insurance Literature 

‘What would we think of the farmer 
who, possessing fertile acres, never 
turned a furrow? I confess that I see 
no distinction between such a would-be 
agriculturist and the up-State agent 
who never so much as removes the 
wrapper from the insurance paper to 
which he subscribes. And yet many 
the small town office, much to my re- 
gret, where I have noted this very 
thing! 

Increasingly so in recent years, the 
progressive insurance trade papers 
have played an important part in the 
education of life insurance agents, both 
in city and country. Even though the 
country agent never so much as sets 
eye on his manager, even though he 
never receives from him more than a 
rate-book and supplies of canvassing 
literature, he can acquire a broad in- 
surance education and keep posted on 
up-to-date selling methods, by sub- 
scribing to and carefully studying one 
or more of a number of the leading in- 
surance periodicals. Through these 
mediums, too, he will learn of import- 
ant books on life insurance which it 
will be to his decided advantage to 
purchase for purposes of reference and 
study. Add to these vehicles of in- 
struction and inspiration, the literature 
issued by his own company, and he 
has at hand practically everything es- 
sential to the mastery of his chosen 
work. 

There can be no excuse in this pres- 
ent day for the man who is uninformed 
concerning his own profession, whether 
he resides in Gotham or hails from 
Cross Village. It must be remembered, 
however, that trade papers and books 
and home office literature do not con- 
vey mental equipment automatically— 
such can only be actually acquired 
through careful, thoughtful and system- 
atic study. 

. . * 
How to Read 

Having discussed what to read, we 

come now to the question of how to 
(Continued on page 23.) 
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120 Broadway, New York 204 Montague St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Experience Shows The Way 


ii *iitirrTR: nities innit 


seems 





Y thirty years’ experience as a life insur- 

ance manager has taught me that it 1s 

the agent who sticks to the straight and 
narrow path of ethics who succeeds. 


A business policy of honesty and strict 

adherence to high principles spells 
profit for both man and manager, every time 
and all the time. 


()NE case improperly handled is one too 

many, and you can take that from a man 
who has seen the ups and downs, the ins and 
outs and who knows. 


i has been a pleasure in the past, and | 

shall continue in the future to give time, 
effort and money to raise our business to a 
higher level generally that we may all profit 
thereby and at the same time give more effi- 
cient service that the increasing public be 
better served. 
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My Experience in Selling Life Insurance 





By Mrs. F. A. SAVAGE 
New England Mutual, Baltimore 








Mrs. Savage was made acting general 
agent of the New England Mutual Life 
in Baltimore when her husband, a suc- 
cessful general agent of the Company, 
entered the Naval Service, and was placed 
m charge of the 
Cape May Station. 
She had never 
done a day’s work 
in a business of- 
fice; was entirely 
green in selling ex- 
perience, her only 
life insurance 
knowledge having 
been that which 
she assimilated 
from her husband's 
conversations im 
Nevertheless, she went at her 





the past. 
task with inspiration and a determina- 


tion to win. She succeeded, and this is 
her own account of the experiences she 
underwent. 

To begin at the very beginning—I 
had no experience. 

When the order came for mobiliza- 
tion of United States forces my hus- 
band was called into service on the 
night of April 5th, and on the 9th he 
left in command of the Naval Militia 
from Baltimore. At that time he was 
representing as general agent one of 
the oldest life insurance companies and 
had a well organized and prosperous 
business—but the war took him into 
service and also two other agents from 
the office. 

Naturally, I had a pride in the or- 
ganization he had built up and a feel- 
ing of loyalty to the company he rep- 
resented and I wanted to relieve his 
mind as far as possible of home affairs, 
so I said I would take charge. He 
laughed at the idea, but there being 
nothing better, trustingly confided his 
bank account to my keeping and left. 

The company accepted my offer to 
help, in the spirit in which it was made, 
appointing me acting general agent 
during my husband’s absence at the 
front. 

Began On Friday the Thirteenth 

Though I had said I could do it, ac- 
tually I was staggered with the things 
I had to learn, for business was a 
mystery to me, as it is for most women. 
I first did clerical work at the office 
—read frantically everything I found 
relating to insurance—devoured all the 
insurance magazines that came to the 


office, books on “Personality,” “The 
Psychology of a Sale,’ “Efficiency,” 
“How to Write Insurance”; in fact, 


everything that was suggested. A 
sample policy of our company was given 
me and carefully explained by our 
cashier, then being fairly primed with 
book knowledge, I started out a week 
later to write my first case. 

It was Friday the 13th, my lucky day, 
and I felt I could not fail! 

The First Interview 

I telephoned and made an appoint- 
ment with a man I knew—a very busy 
man—who was to be married the next 
day. ‘He had not the slightest idea 
what I wanted; thought it possibly ad- 
vice about an investment, and when 
I asked if he could spare me fifteen or 
twenty minutes was most willing to 
see me. I could feel myself getting hot 
and cold when I was ushered in, but 
after the first cordial greetings I took 
a breath and plunged in. “I have come 
to talk insurance to you; I know you 
are to be married to-morrow and you 
ought to have more insurance. I should 
like to talk to you about it.” He was 
as gracious as he could be, but told 


me that he was very busy getting ready 
to go away and had no time to consider 
the matter then but might take up the 
question on his return. But I had not 
screwed myself up to that point to be 
stopped that way, so I explained, “You 
said I might have fifteen or twenty 
minutes and I shall watch the clock 
and not be a second longer, but during 
that time I should like to talk insur- 
ance.” He was much amused, leaned 
back in his chair and told me to go 
ahead, which I did. Apparently, how- 
ever, I was not convincing enough for 
he would not decide, but promised to 
see me on his return. 

“Well,” I said as I bade him good- 
bye, “I surely do hope you will return 
safely so that you will be a good in- 
surable risk, but I do hate to have you 
go away without it. Please think it 
over and don’t wait until you come 
back.” There was nothing more to be 
said and I left. 

Prospect Returns the Visit 

Next day I was in my office when 
the phone rang and a voice said, “Will 
you be there for the next ten or fifteen 
minutes, I am coming up to see you.” 
Of course T said I would and waited 
wondering, as it was my friend of the 
previous day. He had thought it over, 
came up to discuss it again and took 
the insurance. I shall never forget my 
excitement. I had been studying an 
application blank for a week, but it 
was a difficult matter to use any com- 
mon sense that day. However, having 
gotten that far I did finish, got hold of 
the doctor, had the man examined and 
the policy paid for before he went off 
that afternoon to be married! 


Case No. 2 

My next case was a man who came 
to collect a bill for papers. It was 
the day I was moving out of our home, 
having rented it on account of the war 
and had notified the various people to 
bring their bills. He was a young man, 
interested in the fact that I had started 
to work, and before I finished talking 
he had promised to come into the of- 
fice and be examined. Then there was 
a perfectly blank time in which I 
talked as hard as ever and nothing 
happened; then one day I tried to in- 
sure a man before a friend, who was 
himself a good salesman, though not an 
insurance man. When my interview 
was over he proffered this advice, 
“Don’t quote books—don’t invite com- 
parisons, that provoke argument—just 
talk insurance.” I had read so much 
and studied our books so hard, I had 
reeled off statements enough to con- 
fuse anyone. No wonder as I learned 
more that I found it harder to write 
business! 


My new-found knowledge was 80 
thrilling I felt I must start at once. 


Wrote one man Saturday; another 
Monday morning—stopped to see an old 
policyholder, wrote him; stopped in the 
office of a friend to talk it over when 
a young man came in to see him. Just 
as he was leaving I suggested I should 
like to talk insurance to him. Either 
Fates were with me or a good fairy, 
for I wrote him. Then another man 
happened in and I wrote his appli- 
cation. 
Striking While Inspiration is Supreme 

By this time I felt so excited I knew 
I could go on, so I went in to see @ 
cousin of mine on my way home and 
wrote him. Seven applications in two 
days! 

The sequel of the tale, however, was 
not so happy. I learned for the first 


time that writing a man was only a 
small part. The path to glory,—in 
other words, a paid for policy—is quite 
another story. First to have our doc- 
tor pass our prospect, and the “Yes” 
on the question, “Do you without reser- 
vation recommend the applicant for 
insurance?” is almost as joyfully re- 
ceived by an agent as the fond lover 
receives the reply from the maiden of 
his choice. After our doctor, then the 
Company, and we spell that with a 
capital “C,” for if a man passes there 
he can enter anywhere. But to resume 
my tale, some men did not pass; some 
could not get as much as I wrote them 
for, being of drafting age, but at any 
rate I felt I had found the key and 
could go on. 
Intuition Plus Tact 

Another rather interesting case—at 
least to me. A friend of mine secured 
an Opportunity for me with a big man, 
a real prospect. I went to my inter- 
view with great expectations, but let 
me tell you, I never quite lose the 
scared feeling before I get there and 
frequently walk past the door once or 
twice before I go in. Once in, my 
courage returns for I realize “’Tis only 
aman!” I arrived at my appointment 
early—I always do—waited a bit and 
was ushered in. My prospect had just 
that morning returned from a trip, 
was busy; naturally did not wish to 
spare time for talking, especially in- 
surance, He had granted the interview 
as a favor to his friend; all this I saw 
in a moment. Also I realized his posi- 
tion and knew that there was nothing 
pertaining to insurance he would dis- 
cuss. I had gone in with at least 
$100,000 in my mind, but I saw almost 
from the beginning my high hopes were 
to be dashed and I came out with 
nothing tangible. But I have his prom- 
he does take insurance 


ise that when 
I am to write the business. 
There are men who say that is a 


but a woman 
men she can 


safe way to put you off 
knows by intuition the 


WROTE NURSES 


First Experience of Miss Alberta Allen, 
of Massachusetts Mutual, 
St. Louis 


Miss Alberta Allen, of the Woman’s 
Department of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, writing about her work, de- 
scribes her experience writing nurses 
ir part as follows: 

The first month I was in the fleld, I 
called on the superintendent of nurses 
at one of our largest hospitals, who 
carries a policy with the Massachusetts 
Mutual, and asked her if she thought 
well enough of her investment to rec- 
ommend it to some of the head nurses 
there, and if she would give me their 
names. She said she would do so with 
pleasure, and at once gave me the list. 
When leaving, I thanked her. She said, 
“You need not thank me, Miss Allen, 
I have done this not for you, but for 
them.” I told her that was indeed a 
very fine tribute to life insurance. I 
sold $7,000 there in one week. It was 
a long trip from my home, and I had 
to go at night when the nurses were off 
duty. The first one I sold to was to 
come to our office the next day for her 
examination. I asked if she could bring 
one of the other nurses with her. She 
promised to try, and appeared next 
morning with one, so there were two 
examinations instead of one. 


depend on and I feel quite sure when 
the time comes, as I am sure it will, 
my big prospect will let me know. 


People Do Remember 


Another case: I went to see a policy- 
holder on his age change and talked 
the very best insurance of which I was 
capable, but could not, shake his deter- 
mination not to increase. However, 
we parted with his promise if he ever 
did take out more I should have it. 

Two days later I saw him in a res- 
taurant. “I have been thinking over 
what you said the other day,” he re- 
marked, “and have decided to give you 
a policy.” Out came my application 
to be signed at once, with appointment 
later for the doctor. It gave me the 
happy feeling that people do remem- 
ber—and men are very reliable. 

You can never tell what tricks luck 
will play you. Another question of 
seeing a policyholder. Went to his 
office and was ushered in, same name 
on door, but found, instead of the man 
I expected to see, a total stranger. 1 
explained; saw he was interested, and 
I began to talk insurance with him. It 


seems he had just been considering 
taking out more and I struck the 
psychological time; yet some say peo- 


ple are not born lucky! 


Makes Friends of All Interviewers 

I become so interested in all my 
cases; I sympathize when they can- 
not take insurance just then and can 
always see their side. In fact, I fee) 
I make new friends after most of my 
interviews and it is a very broadening 
experience. 

To sum up: 
eight applications, 


I have written twenty- 
nineteen of which 
were on strangers and, with two ex- 
ceptions, the others mere acquain- 
tances, so you can see I have not 
depended on friendship in my work. 
My one ambition is to make good and 
to be able, when the war is over, to 
hand back the agency in a flourishing 
condition. 


A few days later I went again and 
sold to another nurse, and I asked her 
tc bring a friend. When she appeared 
with said friend my heart beat a trifle 
faster, and when I was introduced I 
asked if she were interested. She an- 
swered most decidedly that she was 
not. None of my arguments made anv 
impression. I asked if I could come 
out to see her some evening and ex- 
plain in detail the advantages of an 
endowment policy. She said, “No, I 
have a nest-egg and do not need in- 
surance.” We talked on other matters 
while her friend was having the exami 
nation. Of course I didn’t let the con 
versation get very far away from 
money, which I told her I was selling 
She told of being duwntown a few 
days before, of breaking a $10 bill, and 
on the car going home found she had 
only $2 left and nothing to show for 
the other $8. I said: “That is just it 
When you have no definite place for 
your money, it gets away from you 
Now that $8 would have been a month 
ly payment on a $2,000 twenty-year en 
dowment—$8 a month will buy almost 
$2,800; and $2,800 added to that little 
nest-egg will take care of you twenty 
years hence.” She was examined, but 
for a $12 a month policy instead of an 
$8 one. She took $2,000 fifteen-year 
endowment, and when I delivered her 
policy she told me how pleased she 
was. Her family were delighted, and 
she was under obligations to me for 
my persistence. 
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THE DOOR IS OPEN 








The portals of a great and noble 
profession have been thrown 
ajar that women may enter. 





Sea 
Mrs. ELLENORA DeGRAPH LOCHNER 
New York City 


Life Insurance Salesmanship as a vocation 
for women brings them into their own. It 
presents a picture of the hand that rocks 
the cradle engaged in the role of providing 
protection for the world’s great institution 


—THE HOME—nmade possible and 
sacred by them. 


We are pleased to be numbered 

~ among the torch-bearers of life 
insurance salesmanship women 
and we extend greetings to our 
sister saleswomen and our fellow 
salesmen. 


Mrs. BERENIECE A. GRAVES 
New York City 
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Wonton Should Carry Insurance 














By WINIFRED WISEMAN 
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Miss Winifred Wiseman, manager of 
the new women’s department of the 
North American Life of Canada, has 
had a great deal of experience in the 
world since she began earning her living 
in 1903. The daughter of a captam in 
the British Navy, she has operated tea 
rooms, sold land, rented houses, and 
been a political secretary. She helped 
put a_ recruiting 
office on its feet 
and organized Red 
Cross work in 
Great Britain. In 
Canada she super- 
vised women mu- 
nitions labor. In 
addition to her 
present work of 
successfully man- 
aging the women’s 
department of a 
life insurance com- 
pany she recently began delivering lectures 
on life insurance to women. That Miss 
Wiseman is a real student of human na- 
ture is illustrated by the fact that a 
publication which recently ran her photo- 
graph called her “Dorothy,” when, of 
course, it should be Winifred. And she 
never wrote a letter of complaint to the 
editor. 





The question which the writer has 
been asked to answer suggests at the 


outset the query as to why women 
should not insure. In our vastly com- 
plex civilization, emphasized more 


especially by the demands of a con- 
suming world war, every constructive 
as well as every destructive agency is 
utilized. In this to the extent of their 
capacity for service women, as well 
as men, are called upon to do their 
share. No longer are women considered 
as mere adjuncts of civilization, 
parasitical ornaments adorning’ the 
homes of their lords and masters. Hav- 
ing intellects of equal capacity and 
physical strength in a measure it is 
certain that in this age of efficiency 
and in the time to come when greater 
efficiency will be demanded, the world 
can ill afford to leave untouched that 
hitherto great fallow field of her re- 
sources, the woman. That she still 
will occupy her position as the center 
of the home and the mother of the 
family should not and will not pre- 


vent her from assuming other respon- 
sibilities. The question “Why women 
should insure” is in reality the same 
as the larger question “Why should 
anyone insure?” There are indeed few 
if any answers applicable to the one 
and not to the other, and if men should 
insure then why not women? 

Business and Philanthropy Combined 

Life insurance as a system combines 
business and philanthropy, and is de- 
signed primarily to distribute losses. 
In its developed state it performs other 
functions as well. 

It is an annual provision against the 
deterioration of the insured. 

It capitalizes earning power and 
yields an income to dependents. 

It creates a sinking fund for any de- 
sired period in life, and is the great 
social medium for balancing the ex- 
panding, static, and waning powers of 
the individual. 

How vast its ramifications, how in- 
dispensable to modern life may be ap- 
preciated by a glance at the stupendous 
figures era-marking the progress and 
present standing of the business. Ask 
the shrewd business or professional 
man what he thinks of insurance, how 
essential it is to him; ask the banker 
how useful to a debtor as a basis for 
security; ask the commercial house 
how it provides against the loss of its 
valued members. Then reflect that in 
some respects, at least, particularly in 
the domain of business, men are worth 
following. Long beneficiaries of life 
insurance, there are many special rea- 
sons why women should become ac- 
tive participants in its benefits, by 
themselves insuring, etc.. ete. 

Responsibilities Outside the Home 

The women of to-day are assuming 


responsibilities outside of the home 
which would verily astonish their 
grandmothers. The business women 


are coming into their own and as the 
scope is enlarged the women are found 
waiting to take up the duties. Insur- 
ance has played an enormous part in 
the business world and has saved many 
homes and businesses from ruin, yet, 
we hear that women are slow to real- 
ize its value in building up a good sav- 
ings account and creating a sure estate. 
Women engaged in business are de- 
pendent on their brains for support, 











| Why Women Should Lead in Selling Insurance 
} 


| By ELLENORA DeGRAPH LOCHNER 








First, it is her inherited right. She 
leads from the cradle. 

In these days when women demand 
equal ‘suffrage and equal pay—-what 
better field can be found for her ener- 
gies than*to devote her time and 
thought to a business in which she can 
truly feel that she is benefiting the 
greatest number of her fellow-beings, 
and which she is eminently fitted to fill? 
Someone has said, “There is no pain 
sO great as the pain of a new idea.” All 
progress bears evidence to the truth of 
this statement. To have an open mind 





toward any new and demonstrated 
truth is to open the avenue for growth. 


Dawn of New Era 


Comparatively speaking, few women 
have entered the field to sell insurance, 
but the dawn of a new era is upon us 
and a big opportunity is open for wom- 
en to compete with men, in every sense 
of the word, in the salesmanship of in- 
surance. 

Salesmanship is a complex proposi- 
tion. A large number of factors enter 
into it. When a woman says that her 
success is due to any one thing, such 
as being at the office a certain time 


their ability to work constitutes their 
capital, and this capital is being daily 
consumed. 

We are told the American and 
Canadian women are not usually cred- 
ited with the thrift of their French 
and Scotch sisters, and unless there is 
an incentive to lay aside something for 
the future they are apt to live up to 
the hilt of their incomes without a 
thought of the years when their serv- 
ices may be less desirable. 

Will Help Them See the World 

Women have a greater desire to 
travel and see beyond the limits of 
their own country; in what better way 
can this be accomplished than through 
the endowment policy. The small sum 
saved each year will not be missed and 
the renewed health and strength added 
to life by that delightful journey 
through foreign lands will rejuvenate 
and lay up a store of knowledge and 
interest in the declining years. Then 
again if women would realize the 
greater asset they would be to their 
city and country by carrying insurance 
—if they create an estate they are 
worth $1,000, $5,000 or more; not only 
just the amount of the weekly or 
monthly salary. 


The Two Extremes 

The woman of twenty to twenty-five 
thinks too little of the responsibility 
to herself and her country; she agrees 
insurance is excellent but hesitates to 
tie herself down to paying even a small 
premium. The woman of forty and 
more bemoans the fact she did not 
listen to the life insurance agent and 
thinks of this lack of insurance as a 
sad memory of what might have been. 
Would that we could bring these two 


women together or that the agent’s 
enthusiasm could always carry the 
younger one with her. 


Young women of today, do not be 
fearful of taking out that $500 or 
$1,000 endowment policy to start with. 
You will find it so easy to carry and 
when the swift rolling years go by and 
that policy matures what a friend you 
will consider the oft-times much abused 
agent. Do not start out in life tak- 
ing all its pleasures and shirking the 
responsibilities. You are going to earn 
a larger salary each year and be able 


_ — — — 


every morning, or sending out birthday 
cards or being able to do ‘the work in 
a certain way, usually she is mistaken. 
That one factor has something to do 
with it, no doubt, but her success was 
not due to that alone but to the parts 
that rounded out and made up the 
whole. 

Selling insurance is not child’s play. 
It requires continuous hard work, tact 
and perseverance and “that something” 
which is a combination of ability, ambi- 
tion, stick-to-it-iveness, and an inner 
force of personality that “does things.” 
Many women have these qualities and 
if properly developed will make them 
leaders in selling insurance. 

The woman who sells insurance must 
supervise therself. She must be the 
driver, and the body the machine. She 
must be the boss and insist on sys- 
tematic work every day. Many fail in 
this business because they become lag- 
gards, they do not get out the work. 
It is necessary to make some new calls 
“prospecting” every day, and an eve- 
ning a week can be spent to good ad- 
vantage, as often people cannot be seen 
otherwise. A constant stream of new 


to carry more insurance, otherwise we 
all know that most of us will fritter 
away that yearly premium and have 
little or nothing to. show for the re- 
sult from years of labor. 

Madame Schumann-Heink, opera 
singer, concert star, mother of many 
children, and a great believer in life 
insurance, said: “I believe every self- 
supporting woman should carrying in- 
surance. For a woman with children 
or others dependent upon her for sup- 
port life insurance in my opinion is 
indispensable.” 

The great watchword of today is 
preparedness. We are told the war 
would never have stretched out over 
several years if the Allies had been 
better prepared. 

How many sad fights against poverty 
do we witness because the woman is 
not prepared for her unproductive 
years? 

She is unwelcome in her relatives’ 
homes and her closing years are soured 
and embittered. 

Many elderly women have called at 
employment offices, and answered ad- 
vertisements only to be told “You are 
too old; we need a younger woman.” 

A Sensible Business Girl’s Views 

Not long ago a sensible young busi- 
ness girl was discussing insurance. 

“I do not want to work hard after I 
am 50 years of age, Miss —,” she 
said in addressing an agent. 
out some plan for me so that I can be 
sure of $500 a year for the rest of my 
life at age 50.” 

The agent did considerable figuring 
and discovered that if she took out an 
endowment policy for $4,500 she would 
be enabled to buy a Canadian Govern- 
ment annuity to provide the money 
needed. 

If that girl marries what a splendid 
nest egg she is saving for her future 
home, and she will always be able to 
retain a certain amount of her inde- 
pendence which is cherished by all 
business women. 

I fear this paper is incomplete. The 
writer would rather face many business 
women than write one paper, but for- 
give the literary faults and think over 
the insurance problem and the early 
need of practicing saving both for our- 
selves and for our country’s good. 


“prospects” iis necessary, calls should 
be made a few times but not indefi- 
nitely, if it is impossible to close after 
a few calls, they may as well be elim- 
inated. 

‘To reach the top round of the ladder 
of success, we must do a little bit more 
than we are told to do. This means 
willingness, initiative, adaptability, pre- 
paredness. Women are forging to the 
front in our large financial institutions 
successfully, why should they not be- 
come leaders in selling insurance? 

Women are specially fitted for this 
work as they are accurate judges of 
character, their intuitions are sure and 
they are gracious and tactful, earnest 
and enthusiastic. They can count on 
the respectful consideration and atten- 
tion not only of men, but of wives and 
mothers. 

There are few callings open to a 
woman so free from anxiety and em- 
barrassment. Her self-respect is never 
threatened and the work is beneficent 
in character, for her aim must ever be 
to serve and benefit her fellow men and 
women. 

(Continued on page 39.) 
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What Life iommpenes Has Taught Me 





By E. CONSTANCE WOODWARD 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 











E. Constance Woodward is a clever 
young woman who has done much in life 
insurance in a short time. She is al- 
ready one of the best known agents of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, not 
only because of 
knowledge in the 
ranks of the diffi- 
cult cases which 
she has closed, but 
‘The Little Up- 
start,” for which 
she writes so 
brightly, has at- 
tracted so much 
attention and been 
quoted so often 
that she is known 
as “The Little Up- 
start” among Equitable people. 

Miss Woodward was asked to contrib- 
ute to this number just after she had 
lost a $50,000 case. Still a little an- 
noyed by the disappointment she wrote to 
the Editor of this paper: “I seem to be 
able to write everything but insurance; 
so I suppose I might as well write this 
article.” 

Which she did; and here it is. It 
should be said in passing that Miss Wood- 
ward was somewhat severe in her esti- 
mate of herself, as the records of the So- 
ciety show that she can write life insur- 
ance and has produced lots of it. 


There is a poignant little story of 
the great war called “The Three 
Things.” It tells how a boy through 
contact with ‘the fundamentals of life 
on the battlefields of Europe comes to 
a tardy realization of the three great 
human follies—class prejudice, religious 
prejudice, race prejudice. 

It reminded me somehow of the great 
business of life insurance and of the 
many lessons that agents must learn 
from it and “carry on,” as the Cana- 
dians say; for unless we are hopeless 
parrots and heed not our own words, 
the very business of our lives must do 
much toward character building, and 
bring us a finer sense of values. We 
must realize that we are shaping other 
people’s destinies, insuring order to the 
world, giving our best efforts to the 
great cause of freedom, and working 
always for social and economic prog- 
ress }y appealing to the best in those 
whom we serve. 


Puts Service Above Surplus 


The very idea of modern life insur- 
ance is food for a fertile imagination, 
and as romantic as a Victorian novel. 

It stimulates the mind and heart of 
those who serve and those who are 
served. 


It is so replete with variety that it 
can never become a bore. 


It is first and foremost a study of 
humanity, and certainly nothing has 
ever (been created which is quite as in- 
teresting as the most commonplace hu- 
man being. 


It is a business that appeals to the 
best instincts, for it puts Service above 
Surplus, and the agent who carries only 
a Tate book and a few applications, who 
is only out to make a living, is doomed 
to failure. A desire to give more than 
you get—a real desire for the better- 
ment of mankind—a sympathetic under- 
standing of the human species—here 
are the essentials for success. Sellf- 
ishness cannot encourage unselfishness: 
extravagance cannot teach thrift. It is 
easy enough to see why life insurance 





does more for the agent than he can 
ever do for life insurance. 


Three Watchwords of French Revolu- 
tion 


We might adopt three watchwords 
of the French Revolution to sum up 
these high ideals—Liberty—Equality— 
Fraternity. Liberty is now understood 
to be an economic state just as much 
as freedom from tyranny; a dependent 
can never be free, and every time we 
make the future safe for independence 
for one man, woman, or child, we are 
striking a blow for freedom. Equality 
means equal opportunity, and how can 
equal opportunity be better secured 
than by insuring a sound education and 
a fair start to the coming generation, 
and how can this be so effectively ac- 
complished as by means of life insur- 
ance? Fraternity—surely the bringing 
together of many people for mutual pro- 
tection—the assumption of the risk of 
one life by the many is the brotherhood 
of man made a fact. And the idea of 
fraternity does not stop there. In no 
business is there so little jealousy be- 
tween competitors. There is a won- 
derful willingness to help each other 
among the best of the life insurance 
brethren. All you have to do to be 
convinced of this fact is to go to a 
convention of the (National Association 
of Life Underwriters—‘“Boost, don’t 
knock” is the order there. All of the 
best brains there assemble to give their 
experience, their knowledge, their gen- 
jus to the common cause—to spread the 
great doctrine of life insurance with- 
out company prejudice, with only a zeal 
for mutual helpfulness. 


Changed Attitude of Public 


‘Certainly the attitude of the public 
toward the life insurance agent is un- 
dergoing vast changes. We hear our 
praises sung every day in the news- 
papers—even the government is boost- 
ing the life insurance idea. It is no 
longer necessary to make one’s self a 
nuisance or apologize for being in a 
business that is publicly recognized to 
be of vast benefit to the individual and 
the State. Doors are open: ‘we caf gét 
engagements fot thé asking if we have 
the proper mental attitude, pride in our 
business and conviction of our useful- 
ness to the client. If you are secretly 
ashamed of your busineéss—if you only 
want to make a sale—if you think you 
are “soaking” your ¢lieit—you will 
meet just the kind of treatment you 
deserve. Policyholders must bécome 
friends and apostles, and they will only 
become so if intelligently and efficiently 
served. There is a saying at bridge 
that “one peek is worth two finesses.” 
At the royal game of life insurance one 
policyholder who has been sold satis- 
faction is worth ten who have bought 
your personality instead of your goods. 
It means that your renewals will be 
secure, and more than that, it means in- 
creased sales—the establishment of a 
permanent clientele. This is not the- 
ory, but fact. From one enthusiastic 
policyholder | was supplied with pros- 
pects for a solid year, and did not have 
to go out of one building to secure my 
business. It saved shoes and made 
friends for me, and has established an 
inexhaustible reservoir to draw on for 
the future, {t convinced me that culti- 


vation of centers is a singularly profit- 
able occupation for an agent, and far 
surer than any haphazard soliciting. It 
eliminates the time waste of having 


scattered prospects; it enables you to 
secure the maximum results with a min- 
imum effort, and that is the essence of 
efficiency. 


Scouts the Spare Rib Idea 


But selling women is vastly different 
from selling men, for men know that 
life insurance is sound and good. They 
buy when they realize that the future 
is inevitable, that their chivalry for the 
weak must be put on a cash basis to 
be of any value. They buy with their 
hearts for their minds are already con- 
vinced. It is a business proposition 
emotionalized. The modern woman is 
no spare rib—but a fine intelligent hu- 
man quite the equal of man, though 
vastly different. She knows nothing 
about life insurance but she wants to 
know. Our work here is almost en- 
tirely educational. When once she is 
convinced, she sells herself. and having 
sold herself, she is only too eager to 
encourage Others to buy what her in- 
telligence recommends. And women 
are not nearly so optimistic as men. 
They have no hopes of great wealth 
made by a sudden lucky turn. They 
recognize that they otily have today in 
which to provide for tomorrow, and they 
have too recently escaped from depend- 
ence not to know full well its terrors. 


It all sounds easy, but of course it is 
not. The (Jife insurance agent has no 
easy job because it is his business to 
make people think and people do not 
like to think. More and more is being 
required of him—but his success de- 
pends on no one but himself—in being 
able to apply his abilities with endless 
industry to his chosen profession. He 
has tio hours: he is his own master: 
his future is iff his own hands. It 
means that he must be equipped with 
a self-startér, and require so much of 
himself each day. Dreams of big pol- 
icies, idle theorizing, will help him not. 
It is useless to talk about what you 
are going to do. The only thing that 
helps is to do it, and do it now—to- 
motrow may never come and procras- 
tination is the thief of time. No agent 
can fail who knows his business and 
ties himself down to having a certain 
tumber of interviews each day. Be- 
ware of dreams of money easily made, 
for suecess like genius shall ever be a 
capacity for taking infinite pains. Big 
policies are certainly to be written, but 
let them not be champagne to our am- 
bitions. They are our velvet—while 
the two or three small policies that 
come in week and week out supply the 
bread and butter not only for us but 
for the beneficiaries, and therefore per- 
form the maximum service to both. 


A Word About Wives 


As the public becomes more and more 
educated to the life insurance idea, 
more aware of its solution to many 
problems our work necessarily ‘becomes 
easier. In this enlightened day, most 
of the railroads and private corpora- 
tions have pension systems to provide 
for the employes who have served them 
faithfully. Should a wife expect less 
from her husband? She gives the most 
loyal of all service. It is not possible 
‘o suppose that any man will accept the 
best years of her life and make no 
sound provision for her future. She 
keeps his house, bears and rears his 
children, is his inspiration, his com- 
anion, his helpmate. Shall this wom- 
an be deprived of support at the one 
time when she needs it? When young 


she might well take her place in busi- 
ness; if she devotes her best years to 
the career of being a wife, certainly 
it is only justice that she should be 
given every safeguard against the pos- 
sibility of having to try to convert her- 
self into a wage earner—-without expe 
rience, when she is too old to acquire 
the training that the business world 
demands of those whom iit supports. It 
is un-American to think that any man 
should blind himself to his common 
duty in this direction. It is perhaps 
only a question of making him think 
to make him act. He must have as 
much interest in the future of his fam- 
ily as he has in the future of his em- 
ploye. ‘Shall he give her less care? It 
is not charity, even unselfishness for 
him to do so. 

We look for the day when life insur- 
ance will be bought as a matter of 
common decency by every person hav- 
ing dependents—without emotion—just 
because it is the only efficient way of 
dealing with responsilbility—merely a 
matter of good ‘business. Perhaps, be- 
fore that enlightened day, the State will 
have to step in and force men to carry 
adequate insurance in order that it will 
not have to assume his burdens because 
he has lived carelessly, for every life 
insurance policy stands not only as a 
benefit to the beneficiary, but operates 
for the good of the whole community, 
by relieving it of an expense that it 
would otherwise have to bear. 


FOLKS IN RUTS 


Th’ world is full o’ ruts, my boy, some 
shaller an’ some deep, 

An’ ev’ry rut is full o’ folks, as high as 
they can heap. 

Each one that’s grovelin’ in th’ ditch 
is growlin’ at his fate, 

An’ wishin’ he had got his chance be- 
fore it was too late. 

They lay it on someone else or say 
*twas just their luck— 
They never once consider that 
caused by lack of pluck. 
But here’s the word of one that’s lived 

clean through, from soup to nuts: 
Th’ Lord don’t send no derricks ‘round 
to hist folks out o’ ruts, 
But only them that helps themselves; 
and tries for better things 
Will ever see th’ helpin’ hand t’ which 
each climber clings; 
This here’s th’ hard, plain solemn 
facks, without no ifs or buts, 
Th’ Lord don’t send no derricks ‘round 
to hist folks out o’ ruts. 
—S. W. Gillian, 
in “Scientific Co-Operation. ' 


‘twas 


CORPORATION INSURANCE 


If a corporation has a long line of 
fire insurance covering its different 
properties, why should it not protect 
itself against the loss of an expert 
whose knowledge may be more valu- 
able than physical property, and whose 
loss is very much more certain to oc- 
cur than one from fire, asks the Phila- 
delphia Life. Loss to a business con- 
cern of an important member by sud- 
den or unprepared-for death cannot but 
result in a severe shock to the organi- 
zation; its final credit; its business- 
making ability and its efficient opera- 
tion; and a company meets with a dis- 
tinct monetary loss, at least for a 
period. 
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By WILLIAM ALEXANDER 
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The human race may very properly 
be divided into three classes, 


1. Men. 

2. Women. 
> 

, 


Life Insurance Agents. 


It is obvious that an agent who is 
ef the masculine gender cannot be put 
in the second of these categories. Why 
then should he be excluded from the 
first, and placed in a class by himself? 

I am competent, I think, to answer 
this question. I have been studying 
the life insurance agent for a quarter 
of a century, and 1 have made some 
surprising discoveries, and find that he 
telongs to a distinct species. 

He is necessarily strong and cour- 
#gous—the nature of his work demands 
this—and he is therefore like the su- 
perior numbers of the class consisting 
exclusively of mere men. But he has 
cther qualities which give him some 
of the powers and resources which the 
superficial observer expects to find ex- 
clusively among the characteristics of 
the members of the second of the 
elasses referred to above. 

Of these qualities the following are 
conspicuous: He is sensitive, emotion- 
21, enthusiastic, tactful, easily encour- 
aged, readily discouraged, quick of in- 
tuition, and during periods of great ex- 
citement almost hysterical. And he is 
ever ready to sympathize with those 
about him in all their joys and sor- 
rows. 

The Real Combination of Success 

This combination of sweetness and 
strength .is the secret of his @uccess. 
if he were a man of the ordinary type 
he would inevitably be a failure as a 
life insurance agent. 

The officials of our insurance compa- 
nies tell us that it is impossible to 
know in advance whether a particular 
candidate will succeed or fail as an in- 
surance agent. But this is not strictly 
accurate. Find a man of integrity and 
intelligence who is industrious, and 
who combines the qualities cited above, 
and I will guarantee that failure in his 
case will be impossible. 

Such a man is a superior being, who 
cannot be classed with ordinary men, 
who, although he possesses some of the 
qualities that explain the power wield- 
ed by women of the highest type, has 
none of the soft and gentle traits 
peculiar to the ordinary members of 
what we are pleased to call the 
“weaker sex.” 

Is there any wonder, then, that the 
analysis of the agent’s character should 
be a study of absorbing interest? 

Pleasure in Assisting Agents 

As an executive officer of a life insur- 
ance company my chief responsibilities 
are in connection with the administra- 
tion of that company’s affairs, but of 
all my pursuits that which has given 
me the greatest enjoyment has been 
the help I have been able to give to 
life insurance agents in the prosecu- 
tion of their work. 

In all the books I have written on 
insurance I have had the agent con- 
stantly in mind; and my last book. 
“What Life Insurance Is and What It 
Does,” will prove, I hope, more useful 
to field men than any of the other 
books that have been published. And 
at the present time I am engaged on a 
took on insurance salesmanship in- 
tended exclusively for agents. 

Nothing pleases me so much as to 
learn from mon in the field that my in- 
struction has been profitable, or that 
my advice has helped an agent to place 
a policy. 

And I may add that it is a pleasure 


to offer advice to these field men, for 
they are quick to catch a good point 
and adapt it to their needs. And they 
are prompt to express their apprecia- 
tion of such assistance. 

I respect and admire the upright 
and efficient agent. I know how ex 
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acting his labors are. I fully appre- 
ciate the value of the services he 
renders his fellow men. I feel for 
him in his disappointments and rejoice 
with him in his successes. Thus, | 
think, a genuine bond of friendship 
and sympathy has been established. 
And to such success as I have had in 
co-operating with the man in the field 
I attribute largely to th'‘s spirit of 
comradeship and mutual appreciation. 


Little Sermons | 
| 
| | 


By William Alexander 


One Thing About Which the People 
Are Hard to Fool 

It is exceedingly, hard for a man of 
bad character to establish a good repu- 
tation. He may be a good actor, but 
in this matter people are hard to fool. 

Any lack of sincerity on the part of 
the insurance salesman will be detect- 
ed by ninety-nine out of every one hun- 
dred prospects. 

If honesty is the best policy in gen- 
eral, it is doubly important in the life 
insurance business, because no pros- 
pect will insure until the agent has 
won his confidence. 

Now, the only sure way to win a 
prospect’s confidence is to let him see 
that you want to serve him. That can 
only be shown with complete success 
if you really wish to subordinate your 


Men, Women and Life Insurance Agents 








own interests to his, and are absolutely 
sincere in wishing to give him the best 
and most disinterested advice you can 

if you are thinking about your com 
mission; if you recommend a_ policy 
only because it will give you the larg 
est return; if you are thinking first of 
your Own interests, and regard his in 
terests as of secondary importance, he 
will inevitably detect your insincerity 
He will gather it from some chance re 
mark; or detect it in the tone of you: 
voice; or see it in your eye. Even if 
you are at the other end of a telephone 
he will be able to tell by the ring ot 
your voice whether you are trying to 
fool him or whether you are trying to 
do him a genuine service. In short, it 
is very hard to fool any of the publi 
any of the time, if your offer of service 
is insincere or even half hearted. 


Selling Points 

I should like to be able to invent 
some engine that would be effective in 
destroying submarines. 

Failing in that, | have made an in 
vention by which Equitable agents can 
make the most of good selling points, 
entering wedges, etc. 

Good selling points come to your at 
tention every day; two or three may 
be gathered from almost every issue of 
“Agency Items,” but how many of them 
are remembered, and of those which 
are not forgotten, how many are you 
prepared to use at the right moment? 

My invention is a concise card 6ys 
tem. 

Svery good, new point that 
to your attention you must enter on a 
card. Then place the card in the ap 
propriate section of your card cabinet 
Put points on income insurance for ex 
ample in one place; points for rich men 
in another; points for women in an 
other, and so on. 

Then, before starting out for an in 
terview with a particular prospect, run 
over the points appropriate. to that par 
ticular case. 

To aid you in establishing such a card 
system, a good entering wedge sugges 
tion, or a selling point, or a concise ar 
gument will be inserted in “Agency 
Items” every week, in addition to the 
points you can gather from the articles 
and paragraphs throughout the paper, 
and in other journals, or that you can 
pick up in conversation. 

Such a collection of points thus 
classified will become extremely valu 
able. 

1 shall be glad to learn from those 
who adopt this scheme the extent to 
which it proves of practical aid to them 


comes 


Do Your Duty 

In your own community you are the 
Equitable. See that you do your full 
duty to your company and to the public 

In what way? By being a good Amer 
ican? Assuredly. 

But how? By fulfilling 
vidual responsibilities. 

What are your responsibilities? Let 
us see: 

Our nation is made up of a multitude 
of individual citizens. By strengthen 
ing these units, you will aid in buttress 
ing the nation. 

At this critical period it behooves 
every citizen to be prudent, thrifty, ef 
ficient, so as to become more useful to 
the nation. And your duty is to show 
how this can be accomplished most ef- 
fectively. 

By what means? By means of life 
insurance 


your indi 


In this connection, where does your 
chief responsibility lie? 

In persuading the people round about 
you to act-—-and to act quickly. 

Of course you can make your patri- 
otism manifest in other Ways, and 
should not fail to co-operate with your 
neighbors in upholding the honor of 
your country in every appropriate way 
But remember that you have the great 
good fortune of being in a position to 
do more to make useful citizens of the 
people round about you, than those rep 
resenting ordinary business enterprises 
an do. 

This is a time when you, and you 
policyholders, and your prospects, nec 
essarily have an absorbing interest in 
public affairs. But do not spend your 
time, or let them spend their time, in 
idle talk or speculation. 

Do your full duty, as the Equitable’s 
representative, for the great cause of 
life insurance, and you will also be do- 
ing high service for the State. 


The Blue Pencil 
(Continued from page 19.) 


read. This, I believe, can be fully cov- 
ered in a few words, with the blue 
pencil again the central theme, 

The student, listening to the lecture 
of the professor, reduces the salient 
points to a few notes for ready refer- 
ence, The lawyer takes a long set of 
facts, or of law, and boils them into a 
terse brief. The editor, starting out 
with a mass of detail and non-essen- 
tials, evolves his article 

This principle of condensation, the 
agent should follow Of the great 
quantity of material which he reads, 
he must be able to distinguish the 
wheat from the chaff—the good of the 
apple from the rot. Whenever he finds 
something that appeals to him as espec- 
ially good—which hits him between 
the eyes, so to speak—he should mark 
it and file it away under a suitable 
heading in a scrap-book, or in a card 
index. 

After he has followed this course for 
a time, when he then wants inspiration 
he has only to turn to his blue penciled 
articles; if he wants to meet a certain 
objection which has been raised by a 
prospect he can find in his files the 
answers that the best brains in the 
business have made to that objection; 
if he wishes a conclusive line or argu 
ment to meet a certain counter line of 
argument, he can go to the same source 
and find the necessary links in the 
chain. Thus does he preserve much of 
great value that otherwise surely would 
be hopelessly lost in the mazes of 
memory. 


CHARACTER 

No one who is lacking in character 
is unaware of the fact If one is in 
the habit of lying, he knows he is a 
liar; if he steals, he knows he is 
a thief; and if he fails to pay his bills, 
he knows he is a dead beat The in 
dividual who fails to meet obligations 
is standing in his or its own light, and 
in the end is bound to lose, says the 
Rankers’ Life “Bulletin.” 


USES NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 

Jacob A. King, of the Broadway gen- 
eral agency of Elmer Dwiggins, believes 
in advertising He uses local readers 
in the paper which circulates most 
numerously in Asbury Park, N. J., his 
home town. 
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REAL HUMAN INTEREST STORIES TOLD BY COMPANY EDITORS 


RALEIGH, N. C., AND 
FRED HEGE WOULD 
MISS EACH OTHER 


By Luther B. Little, Metropolitan Life. 





When I was manager of the publica- 
tion division of the Metropolitan Life I 
wrote last year to a number Of agents 
of the Company who had made excep- 
tionally good records in Industrial, 
wrote them a letter, and asked them 
how they did it. One man named Fred 
C. Hege, of the Raleigh District, N. C., 
sent me a letter which pleased me 
immensely, and | will give you some 
portions of it. 

After explaining that he had spent 
bis early life in a cotton mill, and had 
been taught that any honest work was 
no disgrace, and to be polite to every- 
bcdy, he says: 

“My father was noted for always bid- 
ding good morning to everyone he met, 
1 have always liked to know folks, and 
this is a help to me now. The fact 
that I am an ex-mill man and can talk 
about any part of the work and know 
how to do a great many things in the 
mill—weave, spin, color rollers, run a 
slasher, fix looms, carry filling, oil and 
sweep—enables me to be one of the 
folks. I make myself at home where 
ever 1 go. The mill managers and 
superintendents are all my _ friends, 
Some were raised with me in my home 
town, and they recommend me and my 
cumpany, 

“TI had a slight talent for mimicry 
can imitate a cat fight, crow like a 
rooster, bark like a dog, coo like a 
pigeon. ‘These things and the fact that 
I love the children make me a welcome 
visitor in many a home. Often on 
my first cali on new folks I do these 
imitations and they say, ‘Come again; 
we enjoyed your visit.’ | never worry 
and insist on them buying insurance 
on my first call. My experience is 
easy buy, easy lapse. My wife is an 
experienced nurse and the doctors and 
the neighbors call for her often, day 
and night. This work she does with- 
out any compensation. I call her the 
Metropolitan nurse. My wife helps me 
in checking and completing accounts. 
1 take a great deal of interest in 
flowers, and love the babies, 

“One rainy day one of my old pol- 
icyholders called to me out of the kit- 
chen window and asked if I ever came 
down town at night. She said if I did, 
cell and see her father as he wanted 
to insure the whole family, and I might 
sell a policy, even on the dog. I told 
her I would call all right that night. 
After supper it was raining hard and 
the party lived three-quarters of a mile 
away. 1 figured that I could sell the 
old gentleman a policy with a 30c. pre- 
mium that night. I called on the fam- 
ily and when I was through I had sold 
pelicies for weekly premiums of 85c. 
These policies have not lapsed, but are 
good paying business ever since. I 
always knock at every door before go- 
ing in, giving the people inside time to 
answer. A minister told me last week 
that a certain lawyer’s wife, to whom 
I had sold a policy on the first baby, 
had told him ‘that man Hege is worth 
all the salary he gets just to cheer the 
people up as he goes into their homes.’ 
I appreciate these kindly words. Boiled 
down the whole thing is this: 

“Be on the job every week. 

“Make friends of all policyholders 
and everybody else. 


“Tell the truth all the time. 


“Pay especial attention to 
and old people. 

“Always be cheerful and good-natured 
when you are at work. 

“Do not waste time around 


children 


pool 


AN ARGUMENT 
FOR SOLICITING 
AN ATTORNEY 


By Grenville Howard, New York Life. 


When 
selling 


you ask me for an original 
talk made by a man in the 
field | cannot do much better than to 
give you the argument used success- 
fully by J. W. Day, agency director of 
the Oregon branch of the New York 
Life in placing a rated-up policy with 
an attorney. The argument is an ex- 
cellent one and it might have results 
if applied with any attorney: 

“Mr, Attorney, your business and my 
business are very similar. How did 
you win your last case in court? By 
citing precedents of the Supreme Court 
cid you not? And have you not lost 
ceses where your opponent was able to 
cite a stronger precedent, or one more 
applicable to the point at issue, than 
you were able to cite in support of 
your position?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, my business is founded on 
precedent. Here is my ‘table of pre- 
cedents’ (turning to the mortality 
table) and it shows that you stand to 
lose this case, because the precedents 
prove that you are going to die, and if 
you do not possess this policy when 
you die, the case is lost to your bene- 
ficiary. I am attorney for your bene- 
ficiary, and I don’t want to see her 
loge this case.” Mr. Day then pulled 
out that excellent graphic mortality 
table—Bridge of Life (printed in the 
“Bulletin” years ago, and which he has 
carried in his wallet, covered with a 
piece of transparent draftsman’s cloth 


ever since, and which was recently 
reproduced for the field again), and 
gave him an illustration through his 


eye as well.as his ear. 
“Mr. Attorney, pick out your position 


on this bridge. You are entering on 
the last pier. Aren’t you? See how 
they are falling through. The _ prece- 


dent is against you. Don’t let this case 
be lost. Give me your check. I am 
pleading this case for your beneficiary.” 
And he gave Mr. Day the check. 


PROUDFOOT OF 
ROXBURY WROTE 
ALL THE FAMILY 


By Emil Schwab, John Hancock. 

A notabie and stimulating experience 
has fallen to the lot of Agent Proud- 
foot of the Roxbury District. He is 
enthusiastic exponent of our can- 
On November 11 he 
interviewed a family named Welles, 
living on Kent street in his district. 
Mr. Welles stated that he was not pre- 


an 


vassing system. 


pared to take insurance out at that 
time, but expected to insure his chil- 
dren in- the very near future, and 
would notify our agent when he was 
ready. 

On December 5, Mr. Welles called at 


the Roxbury headquarters, reported the 
talk he had had with Mr. Proudfoot 
and made an appointment with him to 
call December 8. When our agent 
called, Mr. Welles informed him that 
he wished to insure the children only, 
but Mr. Proudfoot induced him to in- 
sure all the members of his family for 
a premium aggregating 50 cents. He 
brought the applications to the Rox- 
bury office, together with a collection 
of $26, one year’s premium, which was 
voluntarily tendered. You can draw 
your own moral, gentle reader. 


rooms. Pool sharks do not buy insur- 
ance. 
“Be a total abstainer. Women do 


not trust a whiskey drinker.” 








WRITING THE 
“HARDEST MAN 
IN TOWN” 


By Rupert F. Fry, Old Line Life. 

All men who have written insurance 
can tell about some _ successful ex- 
perience, and, naturally, they could also 
tell many stories about the men they 
did not write. I shall relate a personal 
experience that resulted in twenty 
thousand of insurance. 

An examining physician in California 
complied with my request for a list of 
names of people whom he considered 





good risks financially, morally and 
physically. He mentioned one ‘Walsh in 
particular. This gentleman, he said, 


was a successful furniture dealer; his 
word was as good as his bond; a very 
fine risk all the way through, so far as 
he knew, and he enjoyed an income 
that would justify him in taking a sub- 
stantial policy. The doctor also in- 
formed me that no one had ever been 
able to write this man for insurance. 
“I believe you will find him about the 
hurdest man in town to talk to on that 
subject,” he said. 
Both Busy 

1 concluded to interview “the hard- 
est man in town” first, and proceeded 
to Walsh’s place of business, fifteen 
biocks from the hotel. I enjoyed the 
walk and was very fortunate to find 
him exceedingly busy that morning. A 
lady customer occupied his attention 
and two salesmen were waiting for dn 
irterview. I took in the situation at a 
glance, approached within easy speak- 
ing distance, and said, “Pardon me. I 
notice you are very busy. I am ex- 
tremely busy myself this morning. 
When can I talk to you fifteen minutes 
this afternoon before I leave town?” 
“At three o’clock,” he replied, and con- 
tinued with his customer. With that 
information I hastily made my exit. 

On time, promptly at three, he es- 
corted me to his private office and in- 
vited me to take a seat. Evidently he 
had been standing for some time, as 
he seemed glad of the opportunity to 
sit down. Naturally, no time was lost 
in broaching my subject. My first at- 
tempt brought forth the following from 
Walsh: “Well, had 1 known it was in- 
surance, I could have told you this 
morning that I do not care to consider 
anything along that line,” and he arose, 
indicating that the interview was at an 
end. 

Finding the Argument on the Spot 

“Mr. Walsh, did that lady purchase 
anything from you this morning? I be- 
lieve she did—you had an order book 
in your hand. Did you cheat or do that 
lady an injustice? I will answer that 
question for you also. You did not. 
People who know you say that your 
word is as good as your bond; that 
you are strictly honest and that people 
who do business with you get value 
received, every time. I do not think I 
am bright enough to talk a man like 
you into something you do not need. I 
wish only to appeal to your good busi- 
ness judgment, and let me say this, 
frankly, that when this interview is 
concluded, should you decide to come 


with us, you will receive the same 
treatment from my people that you ex- 
tend to your customers and patrons. 
You promised me an interview of fifteen 
minutes. Do you know that the dis- 
tance from the hotel to your place of 
business is fifteen blocks? I walked 
that this morning—both ways—thirty 
blocks. This afternoon, another fifteen 
biocks, and when I return to the center 
o: the town, I will have walked sixty 
blecks in all for the privilege of talking 
to you fifteen minutes. If I think 





EMIL SOHWIAB 


enough of you to walk sixty blocks in 
order that I may enjoy that privilege, 
do you think enough of me to grant 
the fifteen-minute interview?” 

Walsh sat down. “You are a queer 
fellow. Go ahead.” ‘Then he leaned 
back in his chair, lighted a cigar and 
looked at the ceiling. I talked a few 
minutes and made absolutely no im- 
pression. Very evidently what I said 
was going into one ear and out of the 
other. Then I arose and approached 
closer to him. “Mr. Walsh when I 
asked you for fifteen minutes I of course 
scught your undivided attention. You 
are simply giving me this time now as 
a matter of courtesy. May I go a little 
further and ask you to look at what I 
am about to show you?” 


The Psychological Moment 

(My purpose was to make an impres- 
sion on this man through more than 
one of his senses. Some men absorb 
and grasp a thing quickly when they 
hear it; others when they see it. 

Walsh smiled, tilted his chair forward 
and looked at a contract of life insur- 
ance for the first time in his life. Five 
minutes or a litle more had elapsed. 
“Now,” I said, “the five minutes already 
consumed are of no value to you or the 
people I represent. We will now spend 
fifteen minutes on the merits of this 
ccntract.” ixtended insurance, paid- 
up values, etc., were entirely new to 
this successful business man. He had 
never permitted an insurance man to 
show or tell him anything on that sub- 
ject. He began asking questions and 
finally said, “That looks like a pretty 
gcod proposition.” A psychological 
moment had arrived and he told mé 
where he was born when I made thé 
inquiry. Result, application for ten 
thousand, twenty payment life. He had 
new arranged to save some money 
through a safe channel, and, at the 
same time, protect his estate against 
the loss of his money-making ability. 

When I delivered the policy the extra 
ten I had ordered was easily delivered. 
Mr. Walsh merely inquired how much 
the premium would be on both. 
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HUMAN INTEREST STORIES TOLD BY EDITORS 





BERNARD’S INTENSE 
CULTIVATION OF 
TERRITORY 


By J. A. Jackson, 





Mutual Life. 





I cannot offer a more effective story, 
illustrating some unusual achievement 
of an insurance agent, than by citing 
the experience of H. Bernard, district 
manager of the Mutual Life at Schen- 
evus, N. Y., where Mr. Bernard hag 
been for more than twenty-eight years. 


= 





RUPERT F. FRY J. A. JACKSON 
His territory includes Otsego, Scho- 
harie and Delaware Counties, the total 
population of which is about 120,000. 
From appearances this would not be the 
most promising field for writing busi- 
ness, but Mr. Bernard believes in cul- 
tivating a single territory well, thus 
learning to know the people and build- 
ing up a clientele of satisfied policy- 
holders. How well he has succeeded 
figures for a quarter of a century will 
show. The fellowing tabulation illus- 
trates Mr. Bernard’s work for the pe- 
riod named, ending 1913. He has con- 
tinued the good work in the succeeding 
years. 

Total business for the year 1889, $94.- 
000, 71 applications; for the year 1890, 
$107,000, 80 applications; for 1891, $211,- 
000, 165 applications; for 1892, $214,000, 
186 applications; for 1893, $203,500, 180 
applications; for 1894, $259,000, 200 ap- 
plications; for 1895, $479,000, 310 appli- 
cations; for 1896 (won Albany Agency 
Cup), $429,000, 284 applications; for 
1897, $247,000, 186 applications; for 1898, 
$257,750, 258 applications; for 1899, $572,- 
250, 455 applications; for 1900, $574,500 
427 applications; for 1901, $486,000, 394 
applications; for 1902, $395,000, 335 -ap- 
plications; for 1903, $500,000, 353 appli- 
cations; for 1904 (won Champion Cup 
three years), $706,400, 502 applications; 
for 1905, $481,000, 381 applications; for 
1906, $197,000, 149 applications; for 1907, 
$149,000, 111 applications; for 1908, 
$240,500, 156 applications; for 1909, $296,- 
000, 194 applications; for 1910, $270,700, 
158 applications; for 1911, $360,296, 242 
applications; for 1912, $384,600, 261 ap- 
plications; for 1913, $509,279, 337 appli- 
cations. 

Total for 25 years, $8,687,775, 6,375 
applications; average amount of busi- 
ness, $347,511; average number of ap- 
plications, 255. 

Mr. Bernard has done faithful and 
earnest work every year and the figures 
show how the business will vary in 
different years, according to conditions 
affecting the whole country, and at 
times the individual. Note that the 
policies are for small amounts on the 
average. This was due chiefly to the 
fact that the community in which Mr. 
Bernard has labored is not a wealthy 
district, and a half million of paid-for 
‘business in 1913, the policies averaging 
less than $2,000 each, indicates steady, 
hard, continuous work. 

When Mr. Bernard writes a man for 
life insurance, that man is his friend 
and client thereafter. He can go back 
and write him again. Here is a remark- 
able tabulation showing his achieve- 


LINKING THE 
CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 
TO INSURANCE 





By Dr. Willis Hatfield Hazard, New 
England Mutual. 


The short winter day had drawn to 
a full close before I was able to shut 
my desk and start for home. I had 
been on the jump the whole of its 
working hours, and was completely 
tired out—ready for the quietest sort 
of an evening, and an early bed. About 
three o’clock the leaden clouds had be- 
gun the discharge of what proved to 
be a very heavy snow, and by the time 
I left the office the flakes were swirl- 
ing in a mad dance on fast mounting 
drifts, traffic was impeded, and thou- 
sands of people were in for a delayed 
and wearisome passage home. 

As I drew near the great station to 
take my train, it was a curious and 
fascinating sight to watch the con- 
verging lines of people, pouring into 
its many portals, to be swallowed up 
in a moment in the vast train shed 
beyond. Many were carrying Christ- 
mas parcels, for the festival was only 
six days away; and the huge station 
foyer, with its brightly lighted booths 
and hastening crowds wore a holiday 
air that contrasted sharply with the 
raging winter storm without. 

Finally the train reached my subur- 
ban station, and I started off through 
the driving snow, rejoicing doubly that 
“T had nothing to do-till to-morrow.” 

But just at the corner of our street, 
I overhauled a man who proved to be 
Bob Blackstone, a neighbor, who had 
returned the preceding week from a 
vacation trip to Panama. I hailed him, 
and, more to make conversation than 
anything else, said: “Well, Bob, you 
didn’t see real Christmas weather like 
this at the Isthmus, did you? Got your 
presents all ready?” “Why, no,” he 
answered, “I have been so_ terribly 
busy at the office since I got back that 
I have had little time to think of pres- 
ents. I have a few for the children; 
but the main one, for their mother—I 
simply have not been able to give it 
a thought.” 

Quick as a  flash—notwithstanding 
the hour, the storm, the open street, 
and my own previous dismissal for the 
day of all thoughts of business—came 
the salesman’s intuition that here was 
a glorious opportunity blindly handed 
me by the man himself. I answered 
instantly: “Indeed? Then, Bob, let me 
do the thinking for you on this matter. 
Let me suggest the finest Christmas 
present for your wife that she ever 
received!” “Well,” he threw out, “what 
is it?” “A life insurance policy pay- 
ing her the fixed sum of $250 every 
Christmas after your death, as long as 
she lives—we are selling lots of these 
policies. more this year than ever be- 
fore. The contract is simple, clear- 
cut, inexpensive, and as you can see 
at once, most sensible.” 

“Humph,” he said, “I admit that is 
a ‘thought’ that certainly had not oc- 


ments in this direction. Think of writ- 
ing in the period a single policyholder 
14 different times, and 344 policyhold- 
ers the second ttime. In all 1,363 per- 
sons were iwritten more than once, an 
average of over 54 a year. 

One policyholder written 14 different 
times; one 10; two 9; four 8; eight 7; 
nine 6; twenty-five 5; thirty 4; eighty- 
two 3; three hundred and forty-four 2. 

In the course of his career Mr. Ber- 
nard won the Albany Agency Cup, and, 
in three different years, ‘won the Cham- 
pion Cup offered by the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, thereby making it 
his own—now one of his most prized 
possessions. 


HOW W. P. TODD 
CLOSED HIS 
LAST CASE 





By R. W. Stevens, Illinois Life. 





Recently the Illinois Life “Bulletin” 
ran a series of stories under the 
caption, “How I Closed My Last Case.” 
The series was interesting and help- 


ful. One of the best of the jot was 
from the pen of W. P. Todd, associate 
general agent of our La Salle Street 
agency, and his story follows: 

Last Tuesday when I called on Mr. 
B— —, he very courteously but 
firmly informed me that it would be a 
waste of time for me to talk to him 
about more life insurance; that he 
was carrying $40,000 of which $20,000 
was payable to his wife and $10.000 
each to his two children; that he had 
worked it out carefully and never ex- 
pected to carry any more. 

1 complimented him on the amount 
of insurance, the way in which he had 
tt arranged, and agreed that life-insur- 
ancewise he seemed to be well and 
sufficiently prepared. “By the way,” I 
remarked, “do you own a cemetery 
lot?” He seemed rather surprised at 
my inquiry and stated that he did not. 
Then, I said “the cost of putting you 
away including the purchase of a burial 
lot would be at least $1,000. Is it your 
idea that your wife should bear that 
expense, out of her insurance. or do 
you expect that the children will share 
it proportionately with her?” 

At first he was inclined to get a little 
miffed, but I hung on and he admitted 
that while the subject was not pleasing 
to him he had not thought about the 
iromediate cash that would be required 
te bury him as he would like to be 
buried. I then suggested that he take 
$1,000 of ordinary life made payable 
to his estate, directing in his will that 
that money was to be used only for 
his funeral and the expenses incident 
thereto. He laughingly remarked that 
be believed he was entitled to a $2,000 
funeral and told me to write him up 
for that amount. 

After he signed the application he 





curred to me! You know I am heavily 
insured for a man of thirty-two, and 
I hadn’t the slightest idea of taking 
any more for years. But I admit there 
is some merit in this plan. How- 
ever”——_—— 

At this point I broke in to crush the 


negative thought before it was ut- 
tered, and cried, moving off through 
the snow toward my house-———— 


“Never mind any more to-night. Leave 
the matter till to-morrow and I will be 
in to see you for a few moments.” 
“Don’t come till afternoon,” he called. 

Nor did I; but when I got to him 
I found him more receptive than had 
seemed reasonable to hope. I wrote 
his application for a Twenty Payment 
Life paying to his wife, at maturity, 
an annuity of just the sum I had men- 
tioned 250, due on every December 
25th as long as she survived him. 

In conclusion, there are two note- 
worthy points about this experience: 
the complete surprise the transaction 
was to both of us, demonstrating how 
important to the agent is constant pre- 
paredness. He may be called on to 
act. as was I, in the most incongruous 
and unexpected places, and at ap- 
parently the most inopportune times. 
And second, not only is Blackstone a 
real estate and insurance broker, per- 
fectly familiar with insurance matters, 
but. strangest of all, the man he went 
with to Panama was his own brother- 
in-law, with whom he was desperately 
intimate, and who was the general 
agent of the life insurance company 
that was the most dangerous competi- 
tor I had in the whole city! 


paid me the compliment of saying that 
for more than five years he had been 
fully convinced that he would never 
apply for more life insurance, and that 
of all the agents who had called on 
him none had succeeded in changing 
his opinion, but I had convinced him 
that there was a further service that 
life insurance could render him, and a 
very necessary and needful service too 
and that he wanted to thank me for 
bringing it to his attention. 

It wasn’t very much insurance—$2.- 
000, age 46, but the placing of the pol- 
icv gave me lots of satisfaction and 
the commission paid me well for the 
time spent on the case—only one inter- 
view. 

T never used that canvass before, but 
I am going to use it in the future in 
the case of every man who tells me 
that on life insurance he is all set and 
there is nothing doing. 


CONVINCING A BANKER 
Argument Used With Richard T. Hen- 
derson By An Agent of Equitable 
Life 
Every agent will state his case in 
his own way, but the following is a 
way in which the argument convince]! 
Richard T. Henderson, a well-known 


banker: 

“For a number of years before the 
breaking out of the European war you 
were in a position to lav bv from vear 
to year a certain amount of canital. If 
you have not accumulated in that wav 
a handsome estate it has not been be- 
cause you could not afford it. It has 
been because you have from year to 
year spent the greater part of vour in- 
come just as your friends and neigh- 
bors have done—not because of any 
necessity. but because you followed the 
line of least resistance, and did not 
attempt to depart from the general 
custom of the peop'e round about you. 

“Now, however, the difficulties of the 
present situation have forced vou 
to study many new ovroblems And 
vour anxieties about the present have 
prompted you to look into the future, 
so as to determine the measures to be 
taken to safeguard the interests of 
those dependent upon you. 

“TIndoubtedly if your present needs 
were no greater than thev were some 
vears ago vou would begin at once to 
lav by a substantial amount of canital 
every vear. But vour exvenses have 
increased and vour income has not.” 
“Agency Items.” 


$1,000,000 POLICY 





Morehouse-Newland & Co. Write Bur- 
glary, Robbery and Theft Contract 
on Buffalo Bank 





On Saturdav. Sept. 1h. the Masea- 
ehusetts Bonding & MTnsurance Co. 
throngeh their Buffalo general arents 
Morehouse. Newland & Co.. Ine. wrote 
what is pnerhans one of the lareest 


burelarv nolicies written in Buffalo in 
manv years. when thev covered the 
hurelarv. robberv and theft hazard on 
The Bank of Buffalo In the amount of 
one million dollars. incidental to the 
transfer of monies and securities from 
the old building corner Main and 
Seneca Sts. to their new building cor- 
ner of Main & No. Division Sts. 

Necessities of life seem to have 
shown the greatest increase in cost 
during recent years, but there is one 
very important necessity the cost of 
which has not increased and that is 
life insurance.—Agency Items. 





It is important to teach the new 
agent as well as the old one to vary 
his arguments to meet the varying con- 
ditions in the business world; that is, 
to adapt himself and his program to 
the times.—W. A. Alexander. 
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LEADS and WORK 


Make 
“The Road That Goes Somewhere” 





Some Place to Go — 


Some One to See 





Who Not to See 





The above vital questions are successfully 
answered in my agency, with the purpose 


of IDEAL SALESMANSHIP 
CONDITIONS as the goal. 





CHARLES R. TRIPP, Mer., 


Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Eastern New York Vermont Western Massachusetts 


Albany, N. Y. 
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The Amount of Law Necessary For An Agent to Know 





By WENDELL M. STRONG 
Associate Actuary Mutual Life 





A life insurance agent ought to know 
such laws as will help him in his busi- 
ness as an agent. This reduces itself 
almost entirely to two things: first, 
such a knowledge as will enable him 
to help his clients 
in determining 
the beneficiary 
under the _ policy: 
and possibly in 
selecting the 
mode of settle- 
ment; second, 
knowledge of the 
law governing his 
relations to his 
clients, his rela 
tion to the com 
pany, and his re- 
lation to the State. Of the two, the 
kuowledge that will help the insured 
in determining how to provide for the 
beneficiary is a positive assistance. 
The second is simply necessary to 
avoid entanglements or doing some- 
thing which is illegal, and, as to the 
latter, an agent who follows the rules 
of his company is not likely to be in 
danger of violating legal restrictions. 





Inheritance and Succession Taxes 


The things that it is necessary to 
kvow to aid the insured with regard 
to the beneficiary are few and simple; 
sume of them are: 

Inheritance and succession taxes in 
the present state of the law do not 
apply to the proceeds of life insur- 
ance policies payable to a named bene- 
ficiary. They do, however, apply to 
infurance payable to an insured’s estate 
just as to any other part of the estate. 
When a policy is issued, a named bene- 
ficiary acquires an interest therein 
which cannot be controlled or taken 
away by the insured unless the insured 
has the right to change the beneficiary 
under the provisions of the policy. 


Bankruptcy Law 


Under the bankruptcy law, if a pol- 
icy reserves the right to the insured 
to change the beneficiary, it is ques- 
tionable whether, unless exempt under 
State statutes, a policy payable to a 
beneficiary may not, nevertheless, be 
taken by the trustee in bankruptcy un- 
less its surrender value is secured to 
such trustee by the bankruptcy. The 
law on this point is not settled, but the 
chance of such a result with the change 
ot beneficiary clause must be counted 
on unless and until the Supreme Court 
of the United States holds otherwise. 
It is safer, therefore, not to reserve the 
right to change the beneficiary, if the 
insured desires the insurance fpr the 
protection of his family. On the other 
hand, if the insured has not reserved 
the right to change the beneficiary, 
then he has not control of the policy 
without the  beneficiary’s consent; 
hence the desirability of reserving the 
right to change the beneficiary; it is 
a matter of balancing the benefits 
aainst the disadvantages of having or 
not having this right. 


Exemptions 


Many States have laws exempting 
the proceeds of life insurance policies 
from the claims of beneficiaries’ 
cleditors, and some have specific stat- 
ules protecting such an income as that 
under one of the modes of settlement. 
An agent can render a great service 
tc his clients by being sufficiently 
familiar with the laws of his own State 
in regard to these points as to advise 


him of the legal position of the bene- 
ficiary in these matters. 

There are two ways of making a pol- 
icy in favor of a given person during 
the lifetime of the insured. One is by 
naming that person as beneficiary un- 
der the policy; the second is by an 
assignment. The agent should, to some 
extent, understand the difference be- 
tween the two. An assignee is in the 
position of either the owner by gift or 
by purchase or the holder of the policy 
as collateral for security for indebted 
ness, this last being ordinarily a ques- 
tion of proof that the assignment is not 
au absolute one. 


Insurable Interest 

Something should be known about in- 
surance interest. In general a person 
can take out a policy on his own life 
and pay premiums and make the policy 
payable to any person he desires, 
whether such person has any interest 
in his life or not, if the company’s rules 
permit. On the other hand, if the bene- 
ficiary induces the issuance of the pol- 
icy and pays the premiums, including 
the first premium, the beneficiary must 
have an insurable interest based on 
family relationship or on financial in- 
terest in the insured’s life, such as 
creditor; if there is not such insurable 
interest in such a case, the contract 
would be illegal as a “gambling con- 
tract.” There are, moreover, some few 
States which do not allow anyone who 
¢ not possessed of insurable interest 
in the life of an insured to become 
sither beneficiary or assignee under 
1 policy, and between this last, which 
is represented by Texas, and the first, 
which is represented by New York, 
there are many gradations and the 
agent should know pretty accurately 
the law of his own State so that he may 
never advise a client to make some 
person payee who may afterwards be 
deprived of the benefit of the policy by 
the operation of the State laws. 


Reading the Contract 

In general, the law presumes that the 
party to a contract has read that con- 
tract and knows its terms. If he does 
not read the contract, he cannot after- 
wards claim benefit by ignorance or 
misunderstanding of its terms. The 
agent should know this and should, in 
consequence, have the insured read his 
policy when received so that if any- 
thing is not as he wishes it the con- 
tract may be made right at once in- 
stead of the matter being left until 
it is perhaps impossible to change it 
without injustice to the company. 

Some of the points of law that affect 
the agent’s relations with the company 
and the State are the following (they 
also may, to a certain extent, involve 
his relations with his client): 


Discrimination 

Most States have statutes against dis- 
crimination. In some cases discrim- 
ination may invalidate a policy; in 
others it simply involves a statutory 
penalty. In some State such statutes 
are construed very strictly as, for in- 
stance, some States hold that taking a 
ncte for premium without interest is 
discrimination. 


Notes for Premiums 

Notes for premiums, either negotiable 
or non-negotiable, are taken by many 
agents and, consequently, the agent 
should, to some extent, be familiar 
with the law of both negotiable and 
non-negotiable instruments. Some 
States have nositive statutes against 


the negotiating before the policy is is- 
sned of notes taken for a premium. 
Furthermore, as a practical point, irre- 
spective of local statutes, it is important 
that a note should never be negotiated 
until the policy is issued since many 
complications can arise from the op- 
pesite course where an application is 
declined. 
Licenses 

Nearly every State has statutory pro- 
visions directly concerning the agent in 
such things as agents’ licenses, etc., 
which the company usually takes care 
of; the agent should, however, be suffi- 
ciently familiar to make sure that he 
does not unwittingly transgress. 

Fiduciary Capacity 

There are also statutes in *many 
States making the agent a fiduciary in 
relation to funds belonging to the com- 
pany, against twisting, and on other 
subjects. The insurance statutes of 
many States are published in compact 
pamphlet form by the Insurance Depart- 
nients and it involves but a little time 
to pick out any provisions which would 
directly affect an agent, and it is ad- 
visable to do this; which would be a 





niatter not of days or weeks, but pos- 
sitbly an hour or two. 
Business Principles 

An elementary knowledge of the gen- 
eral principles of law as applied to busi- 
ness in general would occasionally come 
into use for an agent, but not very 
often, probably not as often as for one 
eugaged in an independent capacity 
‘n almost any other kind of business. — 

Finer Points Not Needed 

Thus the amount of law which it is 
necessary for an agent to know to suc 
cessfully and properly conduct his busi- 
ness, is very small indeed, much less 
than in most other kinds of business. 
While a further knowledge of insurance 
law is interesting in many particulars 
and can form a fascinating study, such 
law, if so studied, should be rather for 
its interest than ‘its practical use. A 
real knowledge of the finer points of 
insurance law cannot be obtained by 
an agent unless he devotes an amount 
of time to it which would directly inter- 
fere with his work, and even then he 
might not succeed since such a knowl- 
edge cannot be obtained by studying in- 
surance law alone without a general 
legal knowledge as a foundation, 
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Splendid Year-End 
i Selling Talk For Agents 


By L. SETON LINDSAY, New York Life 











(Nobody likes to lose money. There 
is nothing quite so unpleasant &s to put 
your hand in your pocket and find on 
counting your money, that you have lost 
a ten-dollar bill. The feeling of loss 
is acute; you have had nothing for that 
ten dollars. 

This same feeling is \present, to a 
less extent, when you spend money, if 
there is any feeling in your mind that 
you are not getting value received. 

Opposed to the idea of spending 
nioney, is the idea of saving money 
Everyone down in the bottom of his 
heart wants to save money. I know of 
nothing so pleasant, when you cast up 
accounts at the end of the year, as to 
find that you have saved something out 
of your income. 

Che First Thing to Impress Upon Mind 
of Prospect 

I think one of the first things in 
approaching a man with the object of 
selling him a policy is to impress upon 
his mind that you are not going to ask 
him to spend any money, that you 
only want to show him how to save 
money. It is surprising how easily you 
can interest people in a conversation 
with regard to saving money, or in- 
vesting money, and as one must save 
money before he can invest it, saving 
interests everyone. 

Take a piece of paper and put down 
the 20-year endowment premium at age 
30; it is $50.82; deduct from this the 
premium for a 20-year term policy, 
$14.11; this leaves a net amount of 
$36.71 ; 20 times this amounts to 
$734.20; for which the depositor is guar 
anteed $1,000 at the end of twenty 
years, plus dividends; certainly a good 
investment, 


Eow better can anyone save money 
than in a good old-fashioned endow 
ment policy? If a man says the pre 
mium is too high, I always reply: “How 
can you apply the idea of cost to a 
savings bank account? If you think 
you cannot save this amount of money, 
save less, save two-thirds or one-half, 
but don’t apply the word ‘cost’ to the 
amount of annual deposit which will re 
sult in your starting a savings bank 
account with our Company.” 

The Saving Money Idea 

When you convert a man and his 
wife to the idea of saving money 
through endowment policies, it is sur 
prising what a large amount of money 
they can save in this way. The result 
is that the man in the end carries just 
as much, and often more, life insurance 
than he would have carried had he con 
fired himself to spending so much 
money a year for ordinary life insur 
ance. The man and his wife do not 
mind saving money. As they find their 
cesh equity in the policy growing and 
realize that the due date is getting 
nearer and nearer, there is a positive 
self-satisfaction about making the an- 
nual deposit 

What better time of the year than 
the closing days to bring forward this 
idea of saving money. Ask your friends 
to check up their returns for the year, 
as they would the returns of a business. 
How much have they put aside as un- 
divided profits or surplus? Have they 
spent on transient pleasures every dol- 
lay of surplus throughout the year, or 
are they saving the money by putting 
it in something less secure than the 
New-York Life? 

Written by Mr. Lindsay when in Chicago 
for New York Life. 
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JOHN S. TUNMORE| 
Upholds Provident Traditions 


QUMUUIIUNNUUN ONAN I HUNT 











ee JHEN the Provident Life & Trust Company asked me to 
AVANIM «come to New York for the purpose of establishing an 
Agency, | adopted the same policy in Agency construc- 





tion that has characterized the Provident since its organization. 


That policy is best known throughout the insurance world by 
the official acts of the Company as well as those of Samuel R. 
Shipley, its founder and first President, Asa S. Wing, the 
present chief executive, and Joseph Ashbrook, former Vice- 
President and Insurance Advisor. 


Our highest aim is to uphold these Provident traditions by 
faithfully serving the Company on the one hand, and giving our 
best efforts to our policyholders on the other. We have tried 
to do this -- whether we have succeeded is for others to say. 


We believe in co-operation, particularly in respect to the 
producing agents. The man who brings in the business, the 
solicitor, we think, whether he be of our own Company or con- 
nected with another, should be treated in the same manner that 
we would like him to treat us. The practice of these principles 
has resulted in a good Agency production. Our men have 
never been dissatisfied. “They are loyal, successful and happy. 


JOHN S. TUNMORE, General Agent 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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| The Agent and the Medical Department 





By Dr. JOHN L. DAVIS 
Medical Director, Amicable Life 








The Medical Department of an insur- 
ance company is the credit department 
of the business. The agents, like com- 
mercial salesmen, are selling a line of 
goods put out by their houses, big and 

— little, oldand 
. new, some recog- 
nized as of reli- 
able conservative 
character, others 
more or less sen- 
sational trying to 
lure trade by ful- 
some advertising 
and chromos of 
various types; 
but the goods 
they sell are by 
the public as- 
sumed to be practically the same and 
the prices quoted by the different com- 
panies do not vary materially. 

Just as the commercial salesman 
soon realizes that it does him no good 
to get an order for a big line of goods 
from a buyer who can’t pay for them, 
so the experienced insurance solicitor 
knows he only loses time to sell a man 
who is insolvent, physically or financial- 
ly; he knows such a client will not ‘be 
O. K.’d by the company’s credit depart- 
ment at the home office. 

Signing Up the Client 

Hence the insurance salesman _in- 
stinctively sizes up the client’s sol- 
vency, both as to health and premium 
paying ability before he tries to sell 
him a policy; and as far as he does this 
he is co-operating with the credit de- 
partment of his company. 

In fact he is indirectly doing more 
than this in making a preliminary se- 
lection of the business to be solicited; 
he is establishing for himself a favor- 
able standing with his home office 
which soon is made to realize that the 
agent is careful as to the quality of 
risks he submits; and as a result the 
agent’s own reputation for caution and 
loyalty ‘becomes incidentally an essen- 
tial and valuable factor in the home of- 
fice decision on his cases by the medi- 
cal board. ‘The agent may work a 
thousand miles from the home office 
but the impression made through the 
first few applications submitted will 
have an important bearing on the way 
his business is received and handled by 
the company. 

It does not take the home office long 
to judge the character of the agent from 
the business he sends in; for he is apt 
to write men in the class with whica 
he habitually associates; and it is ab- 
solutely true in life insurance as in 
other fields that the agent is known by 
his fruits. If his clients are leading 
business and professional men, teach- 
ers, well-to-do farmers, mechanics or 
other faithful workers in legitimate in- 
dustries, it naturally shows the solic- 
itor is mingling with the best men of 
his community. If, on the other hand 
the applicants submitted are unsteady 
in habits, uncertain of work, without 
education and ambition, drinking, lead- 
ing haphazard, aimless lives—if this is 
the kind of business the agent writes 
the home office can easily picture such 
solicitor standing in the limelight hav- 
ing for a background a pool room or a 
bar or a cigar stand, and waiting for 
some ne’er-do-well to come along and 
ask for a policy. 

Physical Derelicts 

These physical derelicts—men with 
poor credit rating—are usually easy to 
recognize; those whose appearance is 
unfavorable or occupation hardous or 





shady, or surroundings unhealthful; 
men who have suffered with serious dis- 
ease likely to leave its impairment on 
the body; those whose family record 
and heredity is unfavorable; men of bad 
habits and unsavory reputation; those 
conspicuously over or under-weight; all 
these cases are to be avoided for they 
are not entitled to standard policies; 
they are physical bankrupts. 

Indeed, these conspicuously undesir- 
able cases are so readily recognized 
that companies instruct their agents to 
avoid them in their soliciting; for they 
can not be written safely at ordinary 
rates; they are prohibited or under-av- 
erage rates. 

In soliciting life insurance there are 
two factors which form the foundation 
stones of good ‘business. First, the cli- 
ent must have financial resources to 
pay premiums persistently; and sec- 
ondly, physical resources to enable him 
to pass ‘the examination and to live out 
his expectancy. 

The experienced agent wastes no time 
on a man who cannot pay premiums; 
his client must have the earmarks of 
financial standing, namely, industry, 
temperance, thrift and good citizenship. 

And in the same way the old expe- 
rienced solicitor will size up a man in 
a general way as to his physical re- 
sources, or health, before submitting 
him for an examination. In submitting 
these “dead ones” to the home office 
the agent not only wastes his own time 
and that of the applicant and the home 
office, but brings more or less reproach 
on his agency every time he takes an 
application among these men who are 
noticeably below par from a physical 
standpoint. 

Borderline Cases 

‘Borderline cases are naturally the 
troublesome cases for all of us. The 
ordinary statistical data covering mor- 
tality constitute the basis of the ruling 
in all companies alike; but without 
question there is a material difference 
between the medical directors in expe- 
rience, sagacity and judgment; and 
there is the constant factor of the per- 
sonal equation. Moreover, the com- 
panies themselves differ to some extent 
in their business policies; on the one 
hand, the company will let the bars 
down to admit a big majority of applic- 
ants, its policy is “liberal” and thus 
its growth is rapid, leading to the form 
of success desired by its management. 
On the other hand, some companies 
pursue a policy of conservatism and 
caution and get the reputation of being 
unnecessarily stringent in_ selecting 
business, thereby securing a low mor- 
tality with profitable savings from this 
source together with a more stable and 
permanent growth which inures to the 
benefit of company and agent alike. 

(Hence there is always an inherent dif- 
ference between companies in their pol- 
icy of growth and development. This 
leads to the complaint, so familiar to 
all medical directors, that “other com- 
panies are eagerly taking the business 
you turn down.” And it probably 
started the old story of the disappointed 
agent who declares, “your rejected 
risks act as pallbearers for those you 
accepted.” 

Opportunity for Getting Full Infor- 
mation 

Through its connection with agents, 
examiners, inspectors, references and 
commercial agencies, its relation with 
other companies and their officials and 
other channels, the home office is in 
position to get very full information on 


applicants; far more so than is possible 
ordinarily to the agent or local exam- 
iner. 

With all these data the home office 
is able to compare the individual case 
with a thousand others exactly like it; 
and from reliable statistics covering in- 
numerable groups of similar cases we 
can reach a broad judgment in final de 
cision. 

If the agent would keep in mind that 
every one of us whether in the field or 
in the home office are working for the 
same thing, namely, good, first class 
persistent business for the company, he 
would understand that applications are 
gone over and carefully sifted after re 
ceiving all possible information, and not 
one is refused except after a most care- 
ful study and consultation of the offi 
cers. 

The Local Opinion 

The local examiner sees the one in 
dividual, and ‘bases his judgment on 
this single case, of course supported by 
his clinical experience; the medical di- 
rector forgets the individual as soon 
as he is put in his own homogeneous 
group and he weighs the value of the 
group as to its expectancy—never the 
single individual. 

One reason why the agent's opinion 
may not coincide with that of the home 
otice is from this very fact, namely: 
that he sees just the one individual 
while we see a thousand of the same 
kind, 

‘1o you a risk may look perfectly good 
in every way, but the question is not 
80 much “How does he look today,” but 
“Will he live out his expectancy” of, 
say twenty-five or thirty or forty years; 
ior if he dies short of that time the 
company loses money on the risk. Has 
he the physical stamina and fibre and 
habits and family tendencies to carry 
him to old age? if not, we lose. 


Medical Director’s Responsibility 

In connection with other officials of 
experience and technical knowledge the 
responsibility for final decision is up 
to the medical director, who must al- 
ways forget the individual and base his 
decision on the value or vitality of the 
group. 

It is true he must first take the indi- 
vidual and noting the fifty or sixty or 
seventy-five main points in his record, 
he must then assign him to his proper 
class. 

When that is done we can say “that 
individual is in a class which during 
the next forty years will show a mortal- 
ity of fifty per cent. of the table or six- 
ty,” or whatever percentage statistics 
have shown to prevail in that particular 
group. 

In other words, what in the fleld is 
handled as a single individual in the 
medical department is considered as 
one atom in a large group of atoms 
exactly alike; and while on the one 
hand the mortality of any one individ- 
ual, no matter how perfect a risk-—is 
the most uncertain thing in the world, 
when you come to the average mortal- 
ity of a large class of exactly the same 
characteristics, the percentage can be 
most accurately calculated; with a sin- 
gle individual in one hundred thousand 
life is extremely uncertain, for no one 
may say what a day may bring forth. 
But with a hundred thousand men in 
a group, all of them substantially alike 
we can figure to the fraction of a per 
cent. how many will die in any one 
year; while nothing is less certain than 
an individual life, nothing is more cer- 


tain than the life of a large group based 
on insurance experience, 


Unit vs. Class 


You see a man who has had a single 
attack of inflammatory rheumatism; as 
far as science can discover and medical 
skill demonstrate he is in perfect health 
today; his record in every other partic- 
ular apart from the rheumatism is per- 
fect; he certainly looks like a first class 
risk—nothing ever ailed him except this 
single attack of rheumatism, and that 
apparently left no trace that medical 
skill can discover. To you therefore 
this indeed looks like a first class, ideal 
risk for insurance. 

But, put this man in his class; he be- 
comes a single atom in a group of a 
hundred thousand. What do the inflex- 
ible figures of insurance experience 
show for his class? The Medico-Actu- 
arial table shows that his group dies 
20 per cent, faster than the standard 
risk. 

Today to every appearance he is a 
first-class, perfect risk for insurance 
and it is true he may live in health for 
many, Many years, but on the average 
120 of such men die while 100 standard 
risks die. So a case that to the ordi- 
nary observer and even to the skilled 
examiner looks like an ideal risk is 
really far below the standard, and a 
large number of such risks would wreck 
a strong company. 

Here is a perfect-looking risk. A 
man who was never sick in his life ex- 
cept with a single attack of ordinary 
pleurisy five years ago; he fully recov- 
ered and has always had good health; 
the family record is perfect; surely he 
is a first-class risk? ‘But what is the 
experience of forty-three leading insur- 
ance companies? A vast multitude of 
cases exactly like this where there has 
been a single attack of pleurisy between 
two and five years prior to the appli- 
cation shows a mortality of 146 per 
cent. where 100 is standard. 

A Few Cases 

You look at the manager or proprie- 
tor of a first-class hotel; he is a fine, 
healthy man of good habits, fine fam- 
ily, first-class surroundings; he never 
tends bar and drinks with great mod- 
eration. It is hard to believe that such 
a man is anything but a first-class risk 
for insurance. But insurance experi- 
ence does not confirm this opinion; as 
a matter of fact the mortality of this 
class of men is 35 per cent. above nor- 
mal, and such a business is ruinous to 
a company. 

Here is an active, pushing, energetic 
young business man, a leader in com- 
mercial life and most admirable citizen; 
but he drinks a little—perhaps a couple 
of drinks of whiskey a day; and once 
in a while at his club or at a banquet 
of business associates he gets rather 
more wine than he needs—he is exhil- 
arated a little. Nevertheless he is a 
fine citizen in every way and would 
surely make a good prominent policy- 
holder for the company in your opinion. 
jut is such a moderate drinker safe 
for the company? Unhappily, facts are 
against him. It is shown through the 
medico-actuarial investigation that the 
mortality among these so-called mod- 
erate drinkers is at least 26 per cent. 
higher than the standard. Such busi- 
ness cannot be accepted. 

The Perfect Pen Pictures 

We must look especially to the agent 
and to the local examiner for as per- 
fect a pen picture of the applicant as 

(Continued on page 42.) 
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By Henry W. Allstrom 


Actuary Northwestern National Life 








termed the am 
Through him 
the policyholder knows his company. 
The actuary, on the contrary, is, to a 
large extent, “behind the lines.” 

Upon first thought the relationship 
between the actuarial department and 
the field force may seem very remote. 
We may fall back on the statement that 
the actuary is the mathematical officer 
of the company—a handy man to have 


aptly 
bassador of the company. 


The agent is 


around to care for some mathematical. 


stunts that cannot be avoided. Mr. 
Agency Force may understand that the 
actuary has a department tucked away 
somewhere about the home office, but 
it is out of the way where it will not 
be disturbed or disturbing, and Mr 
Agency Force may forget it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the connection between the 
two is obscure in most instances, the 
reason being that much of the work of 
the actuarial department bearing on the 
work of the field force passes from one 
to the other through other departments. 
It is well that this is so, for much of 
the work of the actuarial department 
is done in “bulk,” so to speak; for il- 
lustration, the preparation of rates and 
guarantees which are published in a 
rate book, and the apportionment of 
profits, the latter of course being dis 
tributed to each policyholder after 
the entire apportionment is made. 
As the work passes from the act 
uarial department to the agent it 
passes into shape for individual use. 
It is made more personal and that 
which reaches the agent is in shape for 
him to anply to a prospect. 
More Than a Mathematician 

The term “mathematical officer” does 
not exactly describe an actuary. True, 
he must know the mathematics of his 
profession but a mathematician is not 
necessarily an actuary. Since mathe 
matics entered so largely into life in- 
surance work, it was of course inevit- 
able that the mathematical phase of the 
matter should have a bearing in life 
insurance practice generally and the 
practice of companies individually, and 
through practice and malpractice it has 
entered into the laws regulating life 
insurance. Thus it follows that a 
knowledge of the mathematics of the 
business enters into consideration in 
many features of the business, and the 
actuary has perforce to develop from 
a mathematician to a man informed at 
least in part on the practices in all 
branches of the business. 

It thus happens that in addition to 
the strictly mathematical work, there 
falls to the actuary the preparation of 
policy forms, and generally, at least, 
the partial preparation or O. K.-ing of 
forms of various character, such as the 
applications and many of the circulars 
used by the agents. 

It would probably be impossible for 
the average actuary to satisfactorily 
prepare in their entirety many of the 
circulars and other forms which he 
checks, for the reason that he quite 
probably does not have the salesman’s 
temperament or experience, and work 
of such character is not usually pre- 
pared by the actuarial department but 
is checked over by the actuary for the 
purpose of bringing such matters in 
exact account with the company’s prac- 
tice in the most minor details. 

Tools for the Field Men 

It also falls to the actuary to consider 
new suggestions that come up from 
time to time and make recommenda- 
tions relative to the same to executive 





flicers or committees, and if the sug- 
zestions are adopted to plan in con- 
junction with other officers for the car- 
rying out of the new matters or changes 
adopted. 

A perusal of the foregoing gives some 
idea how the matters of interest to the 
agent reach the actuary and of the 
extent to which the actuarial depart- 
ment prepares “tools” for the field 
force’s use. It should also indicate at 
‘east by implication the importance of 
a knowledge by the actuary of the 
agent’s viewpoints. The extent of the 
success derived from the co-operation 
of the two departments lies in a great 
measure in the ability of the agent and 
the actuary each to appreciate the oth- 
er’s viewpoint. 

The agent is always dealing with the 
individual. To be successful he must 
study each prospect, discover his idio- 
syncrasies and learn his’ insurance 
needs. ‘He prepares the presentation of 
his business for that particular man and 
he finds that he accomplishes results 
most quickly by humoring the prospect, 
by falling in with the prospect’s no- 
tions and closing with the argument and 
the policy which fits the peculiarities 
of the particular situation. When the 
prospect is stubborn in some particular 
it is most disappointing to the agent to 
find that his company will not change 
ts system and methods to meet the de- 
sires of the mulish individual with 
whom he is trying so hard to do busi- 
ness, It is particularly hard for the 
agent to reconcile himself to the com- 
pany’s decision when from his view- 
point the change is seemingly insig- 
nificant. It is a regrettable fact that 
it is rarely possible for the agent and 
actuary to discuss together matters of 
this kind, one being in the field and the 
other in the office, and our glorious 
country being of considerable extent. 
The average agent is a man of broad 
view and when he sees the proposition 
from the company standpoint he will 
be the first to agree with the company’s 
judgment; also, the personal presenta 
tion of the agent’s viewpoint with all 
its ramifications is of great benefit to 
the actuary. 

Actuary Studies Groups or Masses 

While the agent is always dealing 
with the individual, the actuary is 
studying results among groups” or 
masses. The security of life insurance 
depends upon covering enough lives to 
make a good average. The agent likes 
to turn to the mortality table—partic- 
ularly to the “expectancy of life’ col- 
umn—and tell Mr. Prospect that he is 
likely to live thirty-three and seventeen 
one hundredths years, or some other 
figure, depending upon the age of the 
prospect. The actuary, on the con- 
trary, is keenly aware that the expec- 
tation of life applies only to a large 
group, and that the lifetime of a par- 
ticular individual is beyond even an act- 
uary’s determination. The actuary is 
also made to realize that the economical 
administration of the company requires 
an office system which will handle work 
in a routine manner. It is possible to 
make exceptions in a particular case 
which will clog the mill to such an 
extent that many matters in the aggre- 
gate of far more importance than that 
oceasioning the exception will be de- 
layed. Consequently, exceptions can- 


not always be made in individual cases. 
It is, however, the combination of these 
two widely divergent viewpoints, with 
mutual appreciation of the objections 


and advantages of each, which tends to 
progress. 


Owing to the company organization, 
a new agent might work successfully 
for some time without knowing that 
an actuarial department exists. How- 
ever, he will ultimately discover that 
an actuarial department has preparea 
the rate book which he uses and the 
policy forms, and has been interested 
to a greater or lesser extent in many 
other forms and circulars in his equip- 
ment. He will also find that the act- 
uarial department is preparéd to give 
him special information and quote rates 
for particular forms of insurance not 
covered by the rate book. In this re- 
spect, the average agent soon finds that 
the demands for special forms of in- 
surance not covered by his rate book 
are usually visionary and consequently 
it is but rarely that he calls on the act- 
uarial department for this form of as- 
sistance. 


Getting in Touch With Each Other 

If an agent’s interests were limited 
to the writing of new business his in- 
terest in the work of the actuarial de 
partment would be rather confined to 
the material with which he is supplied 
for the purpose of writing business and 
such information regarding other mat- 
ters of company practices as might be 
of assistance to him in interviewing a 
prospect. A new member of the agency 
force may believe that his only connec- 
tion with the policyholder will be lim- 
ited to the writing of the application 
and the placing of the policy, but an 
experienced agent who makes the great- 
est permanent success finds that his 
contact with the insured continues, 
that from time to time he may render 
the policyholder a service, sometimes 
explaining obscure policy provisions, 
sometimes taking up with the company 
matters for the insured, sometimes giv- 
ing advice and ultimately in many in- 
stances arranging for the maturity of 
the policy or assisting the beneficiary 
in the settlement of a death claim. 

Much of this work brings the actu- 
arial department and the agent in 
touch. It is difficult for the actuarial 
department to satisfactorily handle by 
correspondence many of the requests 
that come in from old policyholders and 
it is here that the agency force can ba 
of great service to the insureds. The 
original policy may no longer exactly 
meet the insured’s needs and he may 
be considering surrendering for the 
cash value, whereas a change in the 
form of insurance would give what is 
needed and keep a satisfied policy- 
holder. Again there are cases of dis- 
satisfied policyholders who ask for sur- 
render values because they do not 
clearly understand the contract. A 
few words from the agent usually helps 
much more than volumes of home of- 
fice correspondence. The policy loan 
privilege which at the present time is 
so frequently abused, affords another 
opportunity for the agent to work in 
harmony with the home office and ren- 
der invaluable service in keeping down 
this growing evil. 

A Close Connection 

‘Thus, in some ways the work of the 
two departments runs together closely. 
In other ways it seems widely separ- 
ated, even though bearing on the same 
object. In every instance the relation- 
ship is close for both are parts of the 
same organization. To both the prog- 
ress of the company is of intense im- 





W. N. GOLDEN STORY 


How He Convinced Man Who Said He 
Was Poor Paying For 
Insurance 


W. N. Golden, of the Equitable Life, 
of Iowa, told some of his selling ex- 
periences in addressing the company’s 
recent convention in Des Moines. He 
concluded his address as follows: 


Here is another one. There is a man 
to whom | have sold quite a little in- 
surance. I went to him again and he 
said he was absolutely poor carrying 
insurance. I asked him how much he 
carried and he told me approximately, 
asked him what companies and he 
couldn’t tell me—what lines of policies 

-and he didn’t know much about that. 
| said, “Now, most important of all, 
what option of settlement have you 
exercised?” He said, “What in thunder 
are you talking about.” I said, “I will 
make it clear to you. You have $200,- 
000 or $300,000 of insurance, and if I 
were to ask you to-day to give your 
wife a check for $100,000 and tell her 
ts go out and invest it, would you do 


it?” “Do you think J] am a fool?” he 
said. “You had a lot better do that,” 
I said, “because if she makes a bad 


gvess with that, she won’t go hungry. 
But when you are dead then what is 
your answer?” He replied, “I have 
never thought of it.” I said, “Just let 
me have all of your policies, old man; 
I'll look them over. I know just about 
what you want done; I'll work that 
proposition out for you.” And I did. I 
brought back to him a typewritten slip 
of just how all those settlements should 
be made. He looked the proposition 
over and this is the one that appealed 
to him. He has a little girl engaged 
to be married. He said, “That don’t 
give as much income as I thought it 
weuld, that isn’t enough.” I said, “I 
disin’t think you would find it so.” The 
result was that he needed just $39,- 
000 more of 30-year endowment. He 
left it to me what kind of a policy, 
and that is what he got. 

Now, it is the absolute flexibility, 
meeting any and all conditions, in addi- 
tion to its security, that to me makes 
this such a wonderful proposition. I 
could talk here all afternoon and give 
you different viewpoints and different 
angles, and I almost feel in a position 
te defy any one to point out a condition 
or combination of conditions in which 
this contract is not applicable. 


KIES CAN’T ATTEND 

President Kies, of the National City 
Bank, New York, who was scheduled 
to make an address before the National 
Association of Life Underwriters in 
New Orleans, has been obliged to de- 
cline. 

DISCRIMINATING 

It is not mere re-presentation of facts 
that constitutes good salesmanship. A 
good salesman is the one who is able 
to choose what he will remember— 
hence memory must be discriminating 
—it must fasten on that which is im- 
portant and keep that for use, says 
I’. H. Day. 





portance. The success of the agent 
means the success of the company, and 
the actuary’s future outlook is not 
promising if his company is not grow- 
ing. A dormant company is not to the 
credit of anyone connected with it. 
Success means not merely writing busi- 
ness, but writing business that stays 
and keeping it satisfied as long as it 
stays. It requires concerted, persistent 
effort from all and a strong confidence 
in the stability and integrity of the 
company and belief in the excellence 
of the results to be attained. There is 
work for all and a strong bond which 
will knit in close relationship the act- 
uarial department and the field repre- 
sentatives, no matter how distantly sit- 
uated they may be. 
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Most men whose lives are insured 
have an altogether inadequate idea of 
what they’ve got. They know they 
have a “poiicy” locked up in the safe. 
They know their policy is issued by 
this, that or the 
other company. 
They may know 
that their policy 
is a “straight 
life,” endowment 
or twenty § pay- 
ment life. But 
that is about all 
they know about 


it. Oh, yes, one 
thing more they 
know, viz., that 





once a year, twice 
a year or four times a year they pay 
a premium more or less grudgingly to 
keep that imprisoned policy alive. 

Of course, this last is a piece of mis- 
information as regards the word “pay,” 
but we won’t stop to discuss that fact 
now. 

As for the “beneficiary’—she knows 
nothing whatever except that John has 
his life insured and that the contempla- 
tion of the fact is not altogether 
pleasant. 


Ignoring the Investment Feature 


Now this monumental ignorance of 
the interesting facts about a prime com- 
modity results. 

ist. In the fact that John “carries” 
(sic) much less life insurance than he 
would if he knew. 

2nd. That John “carries” (sic again) 
much less life insurance than he would 
if John’s wife knew. 

8rd. That Tom and Dick and Harry 
carry—no we won’t carry that word 
any lenger—that Tom and Dick and 
Harry invest in no life insurance what- 
ever. 

And to sum it all up this monumental 
ignorance about life insurance shows 
its effect in the fact that life insurance 
as an investment is sold in about one- 
tenth the volume in which it ought to 
be so sold. 

What’s the matter? 


What is Usually Soid 


Why just this,—that salesmen, agents, 
solicitors, go about selling 
1st, That dreary idea of a man’s 
duty to his family. 
2nd, The company they repre- 
sent. 
3rd, A document called a policy 
that pays more dividends or that 
is more liberal in some other re- 
spect than the other fellow’s policy. 
And all too few go about in a con- 
vincing way selling life insurances as 
protection and investment combined. 
I said a few lines back that certain 
men “go about selling,” but that was a 
euphemism. 


Don’t See Enough People 


The fact is that they don’t 
about:” 

Indeed there is no class of salesmen 
who go about so little as the life in- 
surance salesmen. 

“Listen to that common scold!” say 
you. 

Well I don’t care what you call me 
so long as you “listen” for the facts 
are notable. 

I have had access to records of so- 
called successful insurance salesmen 
that prove conclusively that they, as a 
class, work a less number of hours than 
almost any class of salesmen. 


“20 


But if I were a life insurance 
man I don’t know that I would 
any harder than I had to to 
enough business to satisfy my idea of 
what I needed as an income in order to 
get by. Because life insurance selling, 
as done to-day, is a hard job and a none 
too dignified one. 

Why don’t you salesmen rebel at the 
way you have to do it? 


Greater Confidence in Idea of Life In- 
surance Needed 


Why don’t you tell the companies 
that you will improve your methods and 
work harder when they agree to make 
your path from man to man easier by 
advertising insurance pure and simplé 

and let you sell the company and 
the policy? 

Don’t tell them what you won't do 
but what you will do if they will only 
advertise and sell by advertising to the 
public the wonderful life insurance 
idea. 

And don’t you be fooled by any 
arswer of theirs which outlines any 
plan of advertising their company. Tell 
them that if they will have the courage 
tc let the company take a very sub- 
ordinate place in the advertising, while 
they advertise the tremendous advan- 
tages of protection and investment, that 
you will take care of tthe result of their 
medesty and see that they get full 
value for the money spent. 

Tell them that the thing you need 
to put a spring in your heel is a greater 
confidence on the part of the public 
in the idea of life insurance as some- 
thing besides a duty that a man owes 
to his family. 


The Great Field of American Woman- 
hood 


Not that this should be ignored but 
that it should be so happily combined 
with the fact that a man who lives 
pays nothing for his insurance, but has 
an investment, and a man who dies 
generally pays almost less than noth- 
ing in comparison with what his family 
receives. 

Tell them to think of what they could 
dv and what you could do if the Amer- 
ican woman of to-day understood life 
insurance in its simplicity. 

And tell them that it is up to them 
to educate by advertising the American 
woman. 

Also tell them what you could do if 
they would inform by advertising the 
wide-awake business men about life in- 
surance as a business asset. 

Tell them that there is no telling 
what the results would be if they could 
simply succeed by advertising in in- 
forming present policyholders what 
values they already possess in the little 
life insurance they now have. 

Tell them that a life insurance adver- 
tising campaign addressed to old policy- 
holders only would make your way in- 
finitely easier and your commission a 
good bit bigger. 


Bearing Part of Selling Cost 


But they might turn round on you 
after this plea of yours and say, “Well, 
will you pay part of the cost of this 
campaign of selling life insurance to 
the people?” 

And you will answer, “Of course we 
will.” 

Why shouldn’t you? 

Just show you a way to greatly in- 
crease the volume of your business and 
you will pay a small part of your com- 


mission to secure that increase and to 
work in a totally new atmosphere with 
reference to the life insurance idea. 


Of course, you will. So that’s settled. 

But some of the companies will tell 
you that they have all the business they 
want now. 


A Co-operative Movement 


Tell them then that this is the very 
time to inaugurate such a campaign of 
advertising as will give them a better 
sélection of risks and will help you do 
the most profitable sort of business for 
yourself and the company. 

But some of them will be just narrow 
enough to say, “We cannot spend our 
money for the general good. If we 
did this advertising in the way you 
suggest, it would benefit every other 
company and we would only get a com- 
paratively small proportion of the re- 
sults.” 


Corporation 


(Continued fr« 


only the cash values, the corporation's 
ledger, showing both cost and values, 
discloses as its balance a net cost far 
under the gross apparent cost. To this 
might be added interest on premiums, 
but fairly it needs only to be remem- 
bered, it is no more chargeable than 
interest on taxes or wages. It is offset 
by insurance, the contingent asset. 
Moreover, as interest cost grows, there 
is a compensating acceleration in the 
rate of growing values. 


Joint Endowment 

If the conporation be able to purchase 
what, all things considered, is best, in 
comparably the best is a joint endow 
ment. The additional cost is less than 
imagined: $100,000 joint endowment, 
payable at death of either insured or 
in 20 years, costs yearly: 


er Posi cease eure ecawd $5,024 

Ordinany joint life costs ....... 3,491 

Greater cost for endowment ..... $1,533 
Another comparison: 

The joint endowment costs ......$5,024 

A single endowment, age 40 ..... 4,365 


$669 
en- 


Added cost for insured age 35, only 


The cash values of this joint 
dowment, not in full detail, are: 


ae ee eer $ 4,800 
Pe” ~wovsevensionws 15,200 
RS ce aoe wb trek a 36,000 
ES Grins a5 oh ove wel 64,400 
Dee SE -esewcvaaredin 100,000 


Accelerating Growth of Values 
What we would emphasize and make 
entirely plain is that these values have 
an accelerating grawth; also that each 
year’s increase of value should prop- 
erly be credited in that year. Thus the 
real net annual cost rapidly diminishes 
until it is transferred into an annually 
increasing profit. This interesting fact 
is so little comprehended that we give 
here a detailed statement. The second 
column shows, not ithe full existing cash 
value, but only the greater value of 

each year over the year previous: 


Balance Sheet of Yearly Cost. 


Equities Cr. Net Net Pr 
Cash Cr to Inc. Outlay for for 
to Pre Cash Fiscal Fiscal 
Year miums Value Year Year 
ere $5,024 ae $5,024 
a weiss 5,024 4,800 224 
Wa suo- 5,024 3,000 2,024 
awe 5,024 3,500 1,524 


Tell them that that objection answers 
itself, 

But if they won't admit the real 
answer, tell them for humanity’s sake 
to lead a movement to have this ad- 
vertising done co-operatively by a small 
committee appointed by all the compa- 
nies who do a general business through- 
out the country, each contributing his 
quota to the cost in proportion either t4 


amount of assets or amount of busi- 
ness in force or amount of new busi- 
ness done last year. 


Tell them that you know that a plan 
is now in existence for doing just this 
thing and if they want to know about 
it, tell them to ask the editor of The 
Fastern Underwriter about it. 

But tell them that as self respecting 
salesmen, you need general advertising 
to help you—general advertising of the 
vast values of life insurance—the goods 
themselves rather than the companies 
that sell them. 


Insurance 
ym page 4.) 

een 5,024 3,900 1,124 

Si seen 5,024 3,700 1,324 

fee 5,024 3,900, 1,12 

aye 5,024 4,100 924 

ae 5,024 4,400 624 

_ 5,024 4,700 324 

| 5,024 5,000 24 

ae 5,024 5,300 276 
Sere 5,024 5,600 576 
eee 5,024 6,100 1,076 
ee 5,024 6,400 1,376 
Ste kinks 5,024 6,200 1,176 
| eae 5,024 6,700 1,676 
| eer 5,024 7,000 1,976 
Seis aia's 5,024 7,600 2.576 
ee 5,024 8,100 1,076 


$14,264 $13.784 
$480 


for 


$100,480 $100,000 
Net cost.$480 
Against this $480 charge 
20 years. 


insurance 


Protection Features 

There are other features, all protect 
ive. If it is desirable to stop paying, 
a paid-up \policy gives proportional in 
surance and endowment. Thus after 
5 years there would be five-twentieths 
or $25,000 paid«yp insurance good at 
death or at the end of the 20-year 
period. 

With the equity of 
ance buyers are not familiar. 
ture of business insurance is 
safeguard, 
corporation may cease at 
full $100,000 protection endures for a 
term of years. And if payments have 
been sufficiently numerous there will 
still be a cash value at the end of the 
20 years. Thus: 


extended insur- 
No fea 
a better 
Under it, payments by the 
will, but the 


Cash 
at end 
Extended of 20-yr. 
insurance. period 
§ years paid....... >, Aer ee 


$25,000 
70,200 


10 years 
5 years 


1¢ years paid....... 
15 years paid 

Nor is this all. If either insured be 
comes from any cause wholly disabled 
physically, his half of the contract is 
regarded as paid for. Jt is almost as 
if he were dead, and the corporation 
begins to receive installment benefits. 

Insurance comipanies do not amuée 
themselves with toys; but they are keen 
to meet real needs. Prudent and in- 
telligent financiers say business insur- 
ance is needed. This, then, is the com- 
panies’ response. It merits considera 
tion. 
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What of Tomorrow 


ELLING more than 7,000 ordinary 
life policies in less than six months 
has demonstrated to me the necessity 
of high moral and correct ethical 


standards in the salesman’s working kit. 


The eminence won by this profession 
of ours is the direct result of work 
done by men and women willing to 
sacrifice yesterday in order that today 
may perfectly reflect the greatness of 
life insurance. 


When we gaze tomorrow upon the 


- work we complete today, the picture 


should stir us with pride, and it will 
do so, if we do our duty, because then 
we shall have truly served our clients 
in the greatest welfare work known to 
mankind. 


HARRY ROSENBERG 


76 WILLIAM STREET 
New York, N. Y. 
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——— = This service to the nation, repre- in any return of annual net income, 
sented by the work of the industrial 49d the net proceeds of the policies 


A Dynamic Social Force 








President of The Prudential 





It is significant that the period of 
the greatest development of life insur- 
ance in general is also the period char- 
acterized by the remarkable rise and 
spread of industrial insurance, and the 
relation between these two facts is an 
intimate one. 

A salient feature in the development 





FORREST F. DRYDEN 


of industrial insurance has been the 


dynamic social force which it has ex- 
evted in the education of the commun- 


itv at large to a more adequate appre- 
ciation of the value of life insurance. 
The fact that industrial insurance is 
family insurance—the small amount of 
pulicy—the weekly premium collected 
at the home of the insured—and the 
prompt payment of claims—all these 
made possible the obtaining of a large 
number of policyholders in a compara- 
tively short time. 

The lesson of thrift thus taught and 
the improvement in the social condi- 
tions of the wage-earning classes fur- 
nished a conspicuous object lesson to 
the people in all parts of the country 
aud quickly became a potent factor in 
emphasizing the importance of life in- 
surance to everyone. This fact has 
been recognized by those in charge of 
companies confining ftheir opera‘ions 
entirely to ordinary business, and the 
popularizing of life insurance is coOn- 
ceded to have been largely due to the 
‘vork of men engaged in the industrial 
field. 

Maximum Service to Public at Minimum 
Cost 

Efficiency of management was re- 
garded from the very beginning as an 
imperative necessity and the industrial 
companies have always laid stress upon 
the importance of this element in their 
development. The employment of many 





thousands of men, the ramification of 
the business into all parts of the coun- 
try, its necessary application to widely 
varying conditions, the intricate char- 
acter of the problems to be solved in 
dealing with an ever-shifting industrial 
population, and the complex details 
recessary in caring at the home office 
fer business composed of such a multi- 
plicity and variety of items, all com- 
bined, render it obligatory upon those 
guiding the destinies of industrial com- 
panies to apply the principles of effi- 
cient administration to even the least 
important phases of the business. Thus 
ii has come to pass that, with due re- 
gard to the inherent characteristics of 
iadustrial insurance, the maximum 
service possible to the community at 
large is performed with the minimum 
of cost to the insured. 


companies, has become so much a part 
of the very social fabric itself that it 
is takea for granted by the casual ob- 
server and thus its full significance is 
overlooked. Industrial insurance, how- 
ever, has become absolutely necessary 
ts the well being of people of small 
means and is, unconsciously to many, 
if not their only, means of 
co operation in dealing with 
life’s problems. In this connection the 
following words of the founder of The 
Prudential and Pioneer of Industrial 
Insurance in America, John F. Dryden, 
are specially appropriate: 

“When consider the enormous 
extent of how it affects 
every commercial and private interest 
how it enters into home from 
one end of the land to the other, how 
it sustains individual efforts, enhances 
individual credit, and provides security 
against possible contingencies not to 
be guarded against by any other means 
yet devised, I question if the ingenuity 
cf man could invent or design another 
niethod so completely within the spirit 
of our nationality and an interest of 
such supreme importance to the people 
of this land.” 


their best, 
some of 


we 
insurance, 


every 





Treasury Department Ruling No. 2090 





By L. H. ANDREWS 
Phoenix Mutual, New York 








| 





Since war was declared upon Ger- 
many by the United States, a number 
of general agents and managers have 
apparently instructed their agents re- 
gerding one of the sections of the Treas- 

- ury Decisions— 
T. D. 2090—in a 
manner which, if 
the actions of the 
agents can be 
taken as a criter- 
ion, does not re- 
flect to the credit 
of their instruc- 
tors. Every sales- 
man should be 
conversant with 
all features of 
the commodity 
that he puts before the public, yet 
there are some features which should 
be held in reserve and not used as 
the dominant feature of his selling talk 
and Treasury Decision 2090 is, or was, 
one of them. 

Managers evidently believe too 
strongly in the intelligence of their 
agents; yet here is a ruling that has 
been in existence some years which, to 
the great majority of insurance sales- 
men, was entirely unknown (in the 
past two months I have had big writers 
cf personal insurance in my office who 
never heard of T. D. 2090) and was 
turned over to the agents as being 
a fundamental point upon which to se- 
cure an application for corporation or 
partnership insurance. 

What was the result? 

Forfeited Respect 

Agents who never understood the 
basic reasons for insurance of this 
kind disseminated information to their 
prospective clients that premiums cov- 
ering insurance on the lives of partners 
or members of a corporation were 
exempt from taxation. 





That the agents were of the best, | 
will not deny, but they failed to appre 
ciate that the co-operation of every 
loyal citizen was absolutely necessary 
for the successful termination of this 
war and to accomplish this, taxation 
of various kinds must be levied. 

It is surprising, then, that this method 
o* introduction was resented as being 
crude, unpatriotic, and that life insur- 
ance solicitors forfeited the respect of 
the business world in their attempts to 
assist in the evasion of the collection 
of a Federal tax. 

Decision Modified 

In conjunction with the above, so 
much was said concerning single pre- 
rmdum and short term endowments that 
attorneys were communicating with the 
Internal Revenue Department for opin 
ions and, therefore, T am not surprised 
that Treasury Decision 2090 reading: 

“Premiums paid on life insurance 
taken out by a partnership upon the 
lives of individual members of such 
partnership constitute allowable de 
ductions in ascertaining the net earn- 
ings of the partnership. However, when 
such policies mature, or upon the death 
of the insured partner, the amount re- 
ceived as life insurance should be in- 
cluded in the gross income of the part- 
nership,” 
is hereby modified to the extent 
that, “instead of the corporations carry 
ing such insurance being permitted to 
deduct from gross income of the year 
in which paid, the amount of the an- 
nual premium payments, they will here- 
after be permitted to deduct from the 
gross proceeds, when received, of any 
policies of which the corporations are 
the beneficiaries the entire amount of 
the premiums paid during the term 
of the policies, less any premium pay- 
ments which, under the former ruling, 
have been deducted from gross income 


thus ascertained will be returned as 
taxable income of the year in which 
received.” 


R. W. Huntington’s Opinion 


It is the opinion of a of 
prominent insurance men, especially 
Robert W. Huntington, Jr.. president of 
the Connecticut General, that the proper 
way to handle this taxation would be 
to include premiums in “expense,” and 
the increase in the surrender value of 
the policy from year to year in the 
“receipts” and, in so doing, when the 
policy becomes a claim through death 
include in “receipts,” the difference 
between the surrender value for the 
year and the face of the policy. 

Take the case of a corporation in- 
sured two years ago for $100,000, the 
policy becoming a claim this year. If 


number 


the corporation is making any large 
profits whatsoever a large portion of 
the $100,000 is going to be taken in 


t»xation when it is really indemnity for 

the loss of the services of an officer, 

just as fire insurance would be indem- 

nity for loss of a building. 

Thinks Ruling Would Be Successfully 
Fought 

In view of the above, M. C. Terrill 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life, one of the 
most thoroughly informed men in insur. 
ance to-day, voices the opinion that if 
such a corporation wanted to put up a 
fight, it could, undoubtedly, secure a 
decision against such a ruling. 

The change in ‘Treasury Decision 
2090 may seem to alter materially the 
present advisability of corporation or 
partnership insurance. This is not the 
case for taxation does not change the 
basic reasons for this protection against 
Icss of credit, services of technical ex- 
perts, possible withdrawal of capital and 
the executive ability of corporation 
hcads and partners. 


FREE INSURANCE 


A Question Asked in Parliament About 
Gratuitous Coverage for Merchant 
Service Officers 


The following question was asked re 
cently in the British Parliament, the 
answer being subjoined: 

To the President of the Board of 
Trade: Whether he will state what is 
the amount covered by free insurance 
of effects of masters and officers of the 
merchant service; whether the amount 
will be paid in all cases where effects 
are lost through collision due to steam 
ing without lights or other indirect 
effects of the state of war; whether, in 
cases where ships visit ports other than 
the normal port of discharge, and mas 
ters and officers are unable to visit 
their homes owing to their duties, spe 
cial railway facilities will be granted 
to their wives to visit them; whether 
he will state to whom officers and men 


entitled to wear the silver war badge 
under the regulations now issued are 
to apply; and whether he can stats 


when and in what form the roll of honor 
for the mercantile marine is to be pub 
lished? 


Answer: The maximum amounts 
covered by the free insurance of the 
effects of masters and officers of the 
merchant service is £100 and £50 re 
spectively. Collisions which are di 
rectly due to steaming without lights 


are treated as war losses for the pur 


poses of the effects scheme. The pro 
posal to extend the special railway 
facilities granted to masters, officers 


and seamen of merchant ships will re- 
ceive consideration. The arrangements 
made for the issue of the silver war 
badge by the Board of Trade will apply 
to masters, officers and seamen em- 
ployed on board any British merchant 
ship except where the crew are en 
gaged and paid direct by the Admiralty 
or Ministry of Shipping. 
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One Good Turn Deserves Another 
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The principles for the raising of the standards 
of life insurance selling in respect to the 
education of agents in selling methods and 
ethical practices were early put into effect in 
my general agency and they continue in I 
effect because I believe the best is none too | 
good for my profession, my agents, and myself. 


I hereby place myself on record as not only 
willing but anxious to do everything in my 
power to further the universal establishment 
of these principles. 

My Motto always has been, is and will be 
**Do unto your agents as you would have 
your Home Office do unto you.”’ 





This Motto applies to your relations with 
the assured as well as with Yourself, the 
General Agent and the Company. 





JOS. D. BOOKSTAVER 


The Travelers Insurance Co. 


230 Grand Street New York 
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Human Nature Vs. A Sure Thing 


By ROBERT J. MIX 
New York Manager The Prudential 














By WILLIAM WINTON 
Mutual Benefit Life 








‘Human judgment is and always must 
be fallible! 


Do you agree with me thus far? If 


you do we’re making progress! I'll 
make another 


statement:  hu- 
man judgment 
being fallible, 
it follows that 
no human being 
can invest a 
sum of 
in securities of 
any sort and be 
absolutely sure 
that that invest- 
remain good! How about 
that? Do you still agree with me? 
Very well, let’s go on. 

We're 


money 





ment will 


agreed that ‘there’s no man 
living who doesn’t make mistakes in 
judgment—we're agreed that there’s no 
man living who doesn’t make mistakes 
in making investments. ‘Now the ques- 
tion follows—‘“Is there any means un- 
der Heaven whereby the fallibility of 
human judgment may be corrected?” 
That's a pretty important question, isn’t 
it? What’s the answer? The answer 
is “Yes—there is a means, discovered 
within the past few years, whereby the 
fallibility of human judgment in the 
matter of investing funds for the ben- 
efit of a man’s family—for the protec- 
tion of his wife and children be 
absolutely corrected!” 

One of World’s Greatest Discoveries 

Surely this is one of the greatest dis- 
coveries of all times! 

The dearest thing in the world to you 
is your family. Nothing on earth is 
so important as their safe and sure pro- 
tection. It gives you the shivers now 
and then when you think what may hap- 
pen to them when you, the breadwinner 

the protector—are taken away. You 
shiver because you recognize the falli- 
bility of your judgment: because of 
the mistakes you have made and the 
mistakes which you expect to make. 


can 


(Now comes along a man and shows 
you how you can get rid of your shivers. 
Shows you how your poor miserable hu- 
man judgment can be so supplemented 
and corrected that the object which we 
must all seek to attain will beyond all 
question be accomplished! 

The man who can do that ought to 
be pretty welcome in your house and 
mine, oughtn’t he, my friends? 

Right here you say to me “Tell me, 
Mister, what are you driving at? What 
is this sovereign remedy that is guar- 
anteed to correct a man’s errors in 
judgment—give him sweet sleep 0’ 
nights and bring peace and comfort to 
his wife and children when he has 
passed over to the majority?” 

Surest Man-Made Thing 

Why, my friends, IT’S JUST MONTH- 

LY INCOME PROTECTION! Business 


failures, depreciation in value of stocks 


and bonds, defaulting of interest on 
mortgages—all these have no terrors 
for the man who has made his invest- 
ment in MONTHLY INCOME PRO- 
TECTION! It’s the safest thing in the 
world—it’s the surest man-made thing 
in the world! It can’t be lost—it can't 


be sold—it’s there to 
no other security on earth to compare 
with it—not one! 

The MONTHLY INCOME 
comes regularly, comes 
just when and where 
spells education—it spells 
may even spell luxury. So I my 
conclusion that if all these things are 
true—and it can easily be demonstrated 
that they are true—it follows 
night the day that the 
duty of every man who can pass a med- 
ical examination and who has a family 
dependent upon him, to make this wis- 
est, this safest, this best of all invest 
ments! 

MONTHLY INCOME PROTECTION 
absolutely ‘corrects the fallibility of hu- 
man judgment! 

MONTIHLY INCOME PROTECTION 
is the greatest thing in the world! !! 


stay! There's 


check 
surely, comes 
it s wanted. It 
comfort—it 
reach 


as the 


it’s paramount 


SETTLEMENTS 


Rule of Philadelphia Agency of Fidel- 
ity Mutual Life—Must Make 
Full Reports 


Representatives of the Ph ladelphia 
agency of the Fidelity Mutual Life are 
furnished applications requiring them 
to report a settlement, or explain what 
effort the agent has made to secure 
settlement and why he failed. Three 
questions on the blank follow: 

1. Did you make an earnest effort to 
obtain settlement? 

2. What form of settlement 
propose? 

3. What 
failure to 


did you 


do you assign for 


settlement? 


reason 
obtain 


The Realm of Today 
There is a fair land that exists, 
A wonderland, not far away, 
In the deep, fertile valley of Now, 
And known as the realm of Today, 
Here action’s the key of success, 
And dreamers never have place. 
It’s the up-to-date man of today 
Who works and wins in the race. 
—Tompkins in Philadelphia 
Life “Plico.” 


Alexander Dumas, of New York, tele- 
graphed the $200,000 Club of the New 
York Life, at its meeting in New Lon- 
don, Conn., that he couldn’t make the 
meeting as he was héld up by an ap- 
plication. The application turned out 
tc be a $200,000 case 


INDUSTRIAL ARMY OF WOMEN 

One of the most interesting articles 
that the Travelers “Standard” has 
printed in some time is in its Septem- 
ber issue. It is headed, “Women in 
Our Industrial Army.” 


Some men never finish because they 
are always beginning.—Alkert J. Bev- 
eridge. 


It seems probable that the essential 
dignity of agricultural employment will 
reach a higher plane this year, because 
of the national and international exi- 
than ever before. President 
Wilson's procla- 
mation, addressed 
to his fellow coun- 
trymen, certainly 


gency, 


leaves no doubt 
as to the proper 
esteem in which 


the farmer and all 
those who work 
with him are to 
be held. These 
men in the very 
important contri- 
butions which 
they will make to the cause of freedom 
will probably be released from all other 
militany duty. It is possible, indeed, 
that the movement “back to the soil’ 
may receive a very wholesome impetus. 
In any event agents will do well to de- 
vote considerable attention to the farm- 
er, and all farm employes. For reasons 
already stated, they have little, if any, 
reason to be afraid of the war clause 
in their policies, and the very law of 
supply and demand will insure at least 
fair profits to their work. 





A First Hand Lesson in Illinois 

in presenting the claims of income 
insurance it has been quite common to 
leave the farmer out of our considera 
tion. We have given our assent all too 
easily to the. proposition that if a 
farmer owned his property free and 
clear, and carried a reasonable amount 
of life insurance, payable in a lump sum 
to his wife as beneficiary, he had done 
about all that should be required of or 
suggested to him. 

The agency 
companies have 
error of opinion. 
taught, however, a 
through the seasoned experience of a 
tax official in Illinois. This gentleman 
called our attention to the fact that he 
had often seen fine farming properties, 
embracing land worth as high as $300 
per acre, left to widows who were un- 
able to manage them. Frequently the 
sons had been attracted to the city and 
the widow, depending upon hired help, 


of most 
the same 

recently 
first-hand lesson 


departments 
fallen into 
We were 


sustaining an occasional crop failure, 
and suffering the constant inroads of 
heavy taxation, soon found herself with 
a very much reduced income. She 
would then determine to sell the prop 
erty and re-invest the proceeds. It is 
at this point that the unscrupulous 


money shark appears with his so-called 
investments, the high interest rates of 
which are merely suggestive of an in 
surance charge for the return of the 
principal—a principal that all too sel- 
dom returns. The new investment is 
made and in the course of a few months 
or years the widow is dependent upon 
her daily earnings for support. 

This official reminded us of the in 
creasing necessity and importance of 
monthly income insurance as a provi- 
sion for the families of farmers. He 
would have the right of withdrawal and 
commutation withheld from the benefi 
ciary, and the proceeds of the policy 


When The Eastern Underwriter asked Mr 
Winton for a paper on the selling of life in 
surance to farmers he gave it permission to 
reproduce the article on this page, which had 
previously been published in the “Pelican,” 
issued by the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 


Company. 


payable monthly. He would have the 
farmer in this way make sure that Mary 
could live on the old homestead even 
though the children went to the city 
and the crops failed when taxes were 
high! 

Sign Post for the Farmer 


The war risk bill will provide pay- 
ments to the families of soldiers de- 
pendent wpon them. Shall we fail to 


suggest to the farmer that he make sure 
of the pension for his widow? Shall we 
continue in the old way of letting the 
farmer apply for a small amount of in- 
Surance, payable in a lump sum, and 
overlook entirely our duty of presenting 
the monthly income service to him? 
Shall we fail to recognize that every 
class and condition of men—men on sal- 
aries, professional men, wage earners, 
larmers—need this monthly income 
service? Shall we not rather make our 
vision of this service complete and do 
our best in these troubled times to 
make the service of our companies ef- 
fectual for the welfare of many fa\.- 
ilies? 


WOULD TALK IT OVER WITH HIS 
WIFE 

Prospect: “Well, Mr. Brown, this 

proposition interests me very much, and 

I think I will take it. ‘But my wife and 

I generally decide together business 

matters of this kind. Before I reach a 


final conclusion | want to talk it over 
with her.” 
Agent: “That is a very wise course 


to follow in a good many business mat- 
ters, Mr. Prospect. The world would 
be better off if more men followed your 
rule. But there is one phase of this 
subject I want you to consider before 
you decide to discuss it with your wife. 
In the first place a certain obligation 


rests upon every man to protect his 
family. All right-thinking men recog- 
nize this. Now, I think it is plain to 


you that whatever your wife’s thought 
in this matter might be, it wouldn't re- 
move that obligation. The burden of 
responsibility would still be yours, and 
if you should die and leave her un- 
provided for, the judgment of the com- 


munity would be upon you and nof 
upon her. I know of a case exactly 
like your own where a wife advised 


against the insurance and paid the price 
in years of regret. She admitted after 
ii was too 


late, that her real reason 
was, she feared the payment of the 
premiums would deprive her husband 
cf some pleasures she felt he was en 
titled to, It's a real serious matter 
when you come to think of it, a re 
sponsibility that is peculiarly personal. 


“And then again, suppose you should 
talk this over with your wife, reach a 
favorable conclusion, and then upon ex- 
amination find that the company could 
Lot accept you. It wouldn't add much 
to her peace of mind, would it? Such 
an outcome might not disturb you, but 
it would be a matter of everlasting re 
gret that you had taken up the subject 
with your wife at all. 

“Mr. Prospect, the time to discuss 
this matter with your wife is when you 
can place the policy in her hands, tell 
her it is a protection you felt she was 
entitled to, and make plain to her just 
what it would mean to her if the un- 
expected should happen.” 

Prospect: “I think you are entirely 
right, Mr. Brown. This is one business 
matter that I ought to decide for my- 
self.”—Fidelity Mutual's Paper. 
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Full Time Agents of quality working 
under intelligent direction with 
proper office facilities produce more 
business for themselves, better 
business for the company, better 
service to the policyholder and a 
larger volume to the agency, than 
many untrained agents, carelessly 
selected and left to their own 
resources. 





We have labored diligently with 
our agents for thirty-two years to 
build the reputation we now enjoy. 





JAS. F. & WM. F. ATKINSON 
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Mr. Lindsay is superintendent of the 
Pacific Mutual’s Correspondence School, 
which has been a great success. Every 
month in the “Pacific Mutual News’ he 
answers several of the large number of 
questions that 
come to the school 
from the agency 
fo rece. The fol- 
lowing interroga- 
tions with their 
answers are among 
the most interest- 
ing which have 
been printed in the 
past two years. 





Permanent Insurance 

Q. A corporation has five officers aged 
respectively 52, 48, 47, 33 and 29. It 
desires permanent insurance on their 
lives, at the lowest possible outlay, in 
the following amounts: President (52), 
$30,000; vice-president (48), $20,000; 
each of the others, $10,000. What 
would you offer? 


A. For permanent insurance on each 
life in the amounts named I could offer 
only the endowment at 85 policies, cost- 


ing as follows: 
Ds eiwit ndarer $30,000 $1,275.00 
nore 20,000 709.00 
MN is alicia sahaech 10,000 339.50 
ata li kcae ew 10,000 206.00 
Pei ainiewean 10,000 184.00 


.. - $2,713.50 

Joint life policy combinations would 
reduce the annual outlay but would not. 
under certain conditions, give perma- 
nent protection on each officer in the 
amount named. 


Annual premium 


If they are to be considered I would 
offer: 


52 and 48...... $20,000 $1,180 
62 and 47...... 10,000 580 
33 and 29...... 10,000 304 

Annual premium ...... $2,064 


The death of any officer in this case 
would protect the company so far as 
he was concerned, ‘but would leave them 
unprotected on one or more of the 
other officers. 

As the question reads I believe the 
former is the only correct answer. 
though the intent of the question may 
be different than the literal interpreta- 
tion. 


Legal Reserve 

Q. Please explain just what you mean 
by the statement that “the legal reserve 
consists of the difference ‘between the 
present worth of the company’s policy 
obligations and the present worth of 
the premiums which its policyholders 
have contracted to pay.” 

A. ‘By way of illustration, let us take 
a whole life policy. The company’s 
technical liability is to pay $1,000 at 
the death of the insured, which it is 
assumed will occur at the expiration of 
his expectancy of life. ‘The corres- 
ponding liability of the policyholder is 
to pay a certain premium over the same 
period. The reserve required on such 
a policy at the end of any year is the 
difference between the present worth 
of the premiums in question and the 
present worth of $1,000 payalble at the 
time in question, the calculation being 
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made at the rate of interest upon which 
the company operates. 


An Average Production 


Q. Is $100,000 a year the average pro- 
duction of life insurance agents in gen- 
eral, and if so, should the amount not 
be larger, and why is it not? 

A. It is probable that among full time 
agents the average production is not 
greater than $100,000 a year, but it 
should ibe considerably in excess of that 
eum. It is safe to say that the majority 
of life insurance salesmen are capable 
of attaining a degree of efficiency which 
would result in doubling their produc- 
tion. Any agent of ordinary intelligence 
who will devote seven hours a day reg- 
ularly to his business cannot fail to 
pay for at least the average named. By 
continuance of industry, coupled with 
steady effort at improvement, he should 
be able to increase his production to 
$250,000. 

Total Disability Discounts 


Q. I am told that the company will 
not discount the payments under a to- 
tal disability case. I would like to 
know why. 

A. As a matter of policy, having the 
welfare of the individual and his fam- 
ily in consideration, it would generally 
be inadvisable. A stronger reason is 
that the original beneficiary under the 
policy retains a contingent interest rep- 
resented ‘by the commuted value of 
any installments that might be unpaid 
at the time of the insured’s death. 
There is the further consideration that 
the disability may prove not to be per- 
manent and the insured again regain 
his ability to earn a livelihood. 

Stopping Delivery After Issue 


Q. After a policy has been issued, but 
not paid for, has the company a right 
to stop its delivery? 

A. ‘Most assuredly. The company has 
a moral and legal right to rescind its 
acceptance of a risk at any time pre- 
vious to the delivery of the policy to 
the insured in good health and the pay- 
ment by him of the first premium 
called for by the contract. This step 
is seldom taken, but occasionally it is 
justified by the receipt of adverse in- 
formation which was not in the pos- 
session of the company when the appli- 
cation was under consideration. The 
incontestability of Pacific Mutual pol- 
icies after one year, except for non- 
payment of premium and violation of 
the restrictions relating to naval and 
military service, renders it very import- 
ant to exercise the closest investigation 
of applicants, and agents should aid the 
company in this task to the utmost of 
their ability. 

Discounting Premiums 

Q. ‘Will a company discount pre- 
miums? 1s it wise for the policyholder 
to run the risk of loss by death before 
the premiums are used up? 

A. Any company will discount pre- 
miums at its operating rate of interest. 
The policyholder incurs no risk, for all 
unearned premiums will be ‘repaid in 
the event of death. 


Deferred Premiums 


Q. ‘What is meant by “deferred pre- 
miums” in a company’s financial state- 
ment? 

A. All insurance contracts and cal- 
culations are based on the payment of 
annual premiums in advance. When a 
quarterly or semi-annual premium is ac- 
cepted it is with the understanding that 
the policyholder is liable for the bal- 
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ance of the annual premium. All such 
balances outstanding when a company’s 
financial statement is drawn up are re- 
ported under the head of “deferred pre- 
miums.” Except in the comparatively 
few cases of policies which have no 
cash values, they are absolutely realiz- 
able assets, for the company will collect 
them before granting surrenders or pay- 
ing death claims. 
Why Age Limits 

Q. I know why the company will not 
take a man over 59 for more than $10,- 
000—they are bad risks—but why will 
it not take a young man under 20 for 
more than $10,000? Of course there is 
a good reason, but what is it? 


A. Adolescence is the most uncertain 


period of life as far as physical devel- 


opments are concerned. A youth pass- 


ing from infancy to manhood may be 
likened to an egg in the process of 
hatching. In both cases the outcome 


is a matter of speculation and the sub- 
ject is much more susceptible to ad- 
verse influences than in later life. In 
other words, until a boy’s constitution 
and bodily frame have developed it is 


difficult to tell what kind of man he 
may become. Then again, the moral 
hazard has a great deal to do with 


the matter. A youth is more likely to 
be a family liability than an asset. In 
case he is not actually self-supporting, 
someone else must pay for the insur- 
ance and a satisfactory explanation will 
be required with an application for any 
amount. The occupational hazard is 
also uncertain in youths who have no 
decided plans for their future career. 

You are in error on the second point. 
At the older ages, men are the best 
kind of risks in many respects, provided 
they can pass the medical examination 
and inspection. Generally their habits 
are fixed and their mode of life con- 
ducive to health. They are apt to have 
become conservative in business and 
other affairs. Of course, the mortality 
hazard is greatest among this class, 
‘but that is as fully covered by the pre- 
mium as it is in the cases of younger 
men. 

The difficulty about insuring old men 
lies in the fact that comparatively few 
of them apply for insurance, and those 
who do are generally below the aver- 
age in quality. In order to experience 
a normal rate the company must have 
a sufficient number of risks at all ages 
to insure the operation of the law of 
average. No doubt, any company would 
be glad to underwrite 10,000 well se 
lected lives at age 65 every year, if it 
could get them. A few companies make 
a specialty of aged risks. 


Policy Loans 

Q. ‘Why does the company attach to 
new policies a ‘provision securing to 
the comipany the right to require sixty 
days’ notice before the payment of the 
policy loan? 

A. We are following the example of 
a number of leading companies. Some 
States compel the inclusion of such a 
clause in the contract and it is highly 
probable that it will become a general 
requirement, as it is with savings banks. 
The principal Eastern companies have 
also increased their interest rate on pol- 
icy loans, although it was formerly 
higher than the average rate earned on 
their invested assets. 

These changes are in the direction 
of wise and conservative management 
which has sometimes been abated in 
the heat of competition. The handling 
of insurance funds is a trust and the 


companies are in duty bound to do the 
best that they can for the majority of 
their policyholders. The borrowers do 
not represent the majority and there 
can /be no sound reason for favoring 
them at the expense of the remainder. 
This is what all the companies are vir- 
tually doing under the _ regulations 
which generally apply to policy loans. 
Applications for loans are heaviest 
when the money market is stringent 
and securities can only be converted 
at loss. Repayments are largest when 
money is easy and profitable invest- 
ments difficult to find. In other words, 
when the prevailing rate of interest is 
unusually high policyholders borrow 
from the companies at the compara- 
tively low rate that is guaranteed by 
contract. When the general rate is 
low and the companies might be glad 
to have the money remain out, it begins 
to return to them. 


What is a Dividend? 

Q. One of the life insurance journals 
contains a great deal of discussion as 
to whether dividends are profits. What 
is it all about? 

A. Not having read the “discussions” 
to which you refer we cannot answer 
you directly but we will give you our 
idea of the matter in question, which is 
probably the ultimate object of your 
enquiry. 

“Dividend” is one 
which illustrate the faultiness of life 
insurance terminology. A dividend to 
a policyholder is of an entirely different 
nature from one paid to a stockholder 
of a commercial conporation. The lat 
ter is distinctly a profit. The former 
is a rebate of a not used and not needed 
portion of his premium. It is made pos- 
sible by certain results in the operation 
of the company, but those results are 
not the outcome of its employment. 

Perhaps we can make this clearer by 
an illustration. The stockholders of a 
corporation give the president $100,000 
a year with which to oonduct the busi 
ness fora year. At the end of the time 
he reports as follows: I could only use 
$80,000 and on that | made a profit of 
$12,000 which is available as a divi- 
dend. I return to you the surplus $20.- 
000 with the accrued interest.” The 
$12,000 would be a true commercial! 
dividend. The $20,000 would be much 
of the same nature as a life insurance 
dividend. Good management enabled 
the president to run the business with 
$80,000 and so made it possible to re 
fund $20,000, but the profits were not 
derived from the use or possession of 
the surplus amount. 

This is the essence of the question, 
although, as a matter of fact, a com- 
pany does derive some profit, in the 
form of excess interest from surplus 
which is left in its hands for investment. 


of several words 


Business Insurance 

Q. Should business insurance always 
be placed in the form of joint policies? 

A. This is a decided mistake. Joint 
policies, like term insurance, should be 
resorted to only when the desired 
amount of insurance cannot be paid for 
on a more costly form. The joint con- 
tract is less advantageous than single 
policies, to the insured, to the company 
and to the agent. The salesman who 
does not clearly realize this cannot be 
conversant with the features of the re- 
spective contracts and will do well ro 
make a study of them. 


The First Policy 
Q. Is the first policy hardest to place? 
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A. A beginner writes that for two 
months he has taken pains to find and 
work on men who had no insurance. 
He had expected to discover in such 
cases the best possible material, but is 
very much discouraged by the results. 

Our correspondent’s experience is pre- 
cisely what we would have anticipated. 
The most promising prospects are men 
who give proof of their faith in life 
insurance and appreciation of its value 
by carrying considerable amounts of it. 
On the other hand, the man who has 
none, usually requires to be converted 
to this attitude. The agent who places 
a first policy generally has twice as 
difficult a task as the agent who places 
a second or third. Someone must per- 
form the necessary missionary work on 
the uninsured, but only the zealot can 
afford to specialize in it. 


The Concentration Problem 

Q. It is surprising to think that a 
normal man, as I suppose I am, should 
have such difficulty in concentrating 
on a single subject for such a short 
time. Feel almost as if I must be de- 
ficient. 

A. INo, you are not. It is a very com- 
mon failing. The chief—ajmost the 
sole reason for the small percentage 
of efficiency in general is to be found 
in the rarity of the power of concen- 
tration. It is the root of all mental 
power and achievement. ‘Stick to the 
practice and you will find your grasp 
on life increasing daily. 

Q. In my work prior to writing life 
insurance (structural engineering) I 
followed this system of controlling my 
mind. In the morning my mind would 
be under perfect control, but in the af- 
ternoons I could not do msch with it. 
My work was very strenuous and my 
mind would get so tired I could not 
think. 

A. You can avoid such a condition of 
mental fatigue as you describe by tak- 
ing brief intervals of complete rest. In 
training the mind to concentration you 
should also train it to relaxation. The 
hardest work may be lightened by 
standardizing tasks so that they are 
habitually done in the “best way’— 
that is, the most expeditious, with the 
least waste of energy and the smallest 
degree of friction. 

When the mind becomes “so tired 
that you can’t think,” depend upon it 
there is something wrong in the way 
you run the machine. 

A Joint Policy 

Q. If a married couple take out a 
joint insurance policy and then divorce, 
have they an insurable interest in each 
other, and will the’ policy remain valid 
if premiums are kept up by either 
party? If so, wpon what ground is this 
based? It is an established law tht 
one party cannot carry insurance on 
another unless there is an insurable in- 
terest, and I don’t see where there could 
be insurable interest when a divorce 
is granted. 

A. Divorce rarely extinguishes en- 
tirely the moral obligations of the man 
in the case, and the courts commonly 
impose upon him the legal obligation 
to pay alimony. It is easy to conceive 
of the woman having an insurable in- 
terest in the life of her former husband. 
Whether he would have an insurable 
interest in her is another question 
which would depend upon the circum- 
stances. In the instance jou cite, let 
us swppose there is a child, with whose 
support the mother is charged. All the 
requirements of insurable interest 
would be fulfilled by making the father 
beneficiary, as trustee for the child. 

There are hundreds of possible con- 
ditions which would affect the reply 
to your inquiry. 

The policy itself may provide for the 
extinguishment of beneficial interest, or 
statutony provision may have the same 
effect. 

j The Loan Feature 

Q. I want information on the loan 
feature of our policies and will give 
you the following supposed case on 


which to give me an answer: Whole life 
annual dividend issued at age 35, dated 
October 1, 1911. On October 1, 1914, 
insured desires full loan value. Will 
insured receive loan value of $27 and 
be allowed to pay the premium for the 
year commencing October 1, 1914, in 
quarterly payments, or is this loan sub- 
ject to the premium being paid for the 
current year? 

My understanding has always been 
that the loan at the end of a given 
year was the loan value at the end of 
that year—subject to the payment in 
full of the next year’s annual premium. 

A. The company’s ordinary method 
of quoting policy loans on any anniver 
sary date is to charge the premium, if 
unpaid, on the policy, to the next an- 
niversary date, and allow as a loan the 
value endorsed in the policy for the 
full number of years for which pre- 
miums have been paid, including the 
payment made in the transaction. In 
the case cited by you, a whole Tife 
annual dividend policy is issued at age 
35 on October 1, 1911. On October 1, 
1914, the insured desires the full loan 
value. The company would, in that 
event, require that the full annual pre- 
mium to October 1, 1915, be paid, and 
would allow a loan value endorsed for 
four premium payments having been 
made. ‘The amount of this loan would 
be $41. 

In specific cases, where the insured 
does not wish the entire loan value, the 
company would of course allow up to 
the amount of the back year value and 
accept quarter-annual premiums to con- 
tinue the policy. In the case above 
cited the company would, if so re- 
quested, loan $27 and allow the insured 
to pay a quarter-annual premium. 


Endowment Insurance 
(Continued from page 5.) 


the assets exceeds its current cost, at 
the same time affording the same pro- 
tection for which the insurance was 
originally taken. 

Consider for example a twenty-year 
endowment at age thirty-five. Accord- 
ing to-the rates and dividends now in 
use by one company, the ledger value 
increases $44 per thousand during the 
seventh policy year, whereas the net 
eost charged against the expense ac- 
count at the beginning of that year is 
yoly $42.16. Under normal conditions 
the annual increase in the ledger value 
will continue to grow greater, whereas 
the net annual cost will continue to 
grow less. Many firms consider this 
form of insurance an exceedingly profit- 
able anchor to throw out to windward. 


Try It Out 


In conclusion, we would advise the 
agent who desires to open up new 
avenues of service, to turn for a time 
away from the endowment at ninety- 
six and to study carefully the merits 
and adaptability of the great variety of 
endowment insurance, either whole 
term or limited payment, maturing at 
any chosen age, say from forty to 
eighty-five. He will find that he has 
entered a realm of countless possi- 
bilities. 


“A man who never has a moment to 
sipare,” says (Herbert Kaufman, “is usu- 
ally accomplishing nothing. ‘Big opera- 
tors are essentially organizers. They do 
not permit themselves to be crowded. 
Clear thinking is utterly impossible un- 
der constant pressure. Therefore they 
delegate all possible authority—deal 
solely in principles and with principals 

especially differentiate between inci- 
dents and issues—prevent detail from 
jamming their hours, and so have 
abundant time to view matters calmly 
and act upon them promptly. They 
thoroughly understand the conditions in 
their fields, and at need can render in- 
telligent decisions on the nail. Any- 
body ‘who doesn’t know his own mind 
doesn’t know his own business. Effi- 
ciency keeps facts and figures at hand.” 
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The subject of my remarks will be 
life insurance in its larger application 
to the public good, welfare work and 
particularly in regard to how it may 
be used toward the solution of the prob- 
lems and removal of the difficulties. sur- 
rounding present day labor troubles. 


‘H. Pierson Hammond, actuary of the 
Connecticut Insurance Department, in a 
recent paper read before insurance 
commissioners in ‘St. Paul, said that 
250,000 employes are now insured under 
the group plan with $250,000,000 of in- 
surance in force. Among other things 
he said to the commissioners: “Do not 
limit or hamper the development of 
group insurance by legislation or by 
rulings if you can reasonably avoid do- 
ing so. Let it develop along natural 
lines.” 


Helping to Solve the Economic 
Problems 

Group insurance, so-called, is only the 
beginning of the attempt on the part 
of the large life insurance companies 
to contribute their bit toward solving 
the economic problems with which we 
are confronted. ‘The insurance com- 
panies have entered this field with a 
commendable degree of unselfishness 
and with the idea in mind of giving the 
greatest service to the public. 


I, therefore, am very pleased to see 
such a prominent representative of the 
Connecticut Insurance Department as 
Mr. H. Pierson Hammond, advise his 
colleagues to refrain from limiting or 
hampering the developments of this 
larger field by legislative interference 
or departmental rulings. 

\INor is this subject without interest 
to companies which have not as yet 
thought it expedient to enter the field 
of group insurance. The fact that the 
Government of the United States has 
taken wp the matter of life insurance 
for the soldiers and sailors and worked 
it out so satisfactorily along different 
lines entirely from the group method 
will foreibly bring to the attention of 
the companies the necessity of utilizing 
every available opportunity to give the 
public the best possible service con- 
sistent with safety. 


Insurance Department Rulings Differ 


The writer has ‘been recently con- 
sulted by the representatives of some 
large industrial organizations for the 
purpose of helping to suggest methods 
whereby insurance may be utilized in 
the construction and formulating of 
plans for the punpose of lessening labor 
difficulties. These conferences have 
‘brought to light the fact that there is 
a great and seemingly unnecessary dif- 
ference between the viewpoint of State 
insurance departments and the insur- 
ance companies which are trying to 
serve the public. This is extremely 
unfortunate because life insurance as 
we all understand it today is beneficent 
in its operation and largely approved 
in its form, so that there should be 
greater uniformity of viewpoint on the 
part of insurance departments and com- 
pany actuaries and executives. 


Those who are at all familiar with 
the insurance business know perfectly 


well that most of the first-class com- 
panies have actuaries of the very high- 
est standing, men of an unusually high 
degree of efficiency and learning, and 
when of this character in company with 
other executives who understand the 
practical conduct of the insurance busi- 
ness agree to consider certain propo- 
sitions presented to them after a most 
careful analysis, it seems extremely un- 
fortunate that any insurance superin- 
tendent should find it necessary to em- 
barrass the companies with rulings, fre- 
quently on technical grounds, which 
prevent the consummation of a business 
proposition which is designed to be of 
great benefit to the public in general. 


Praises New York State Supervision 


Of course, it may be said that this 
matter of State supervision is an evil 
which is inherently present and under 
our constitutional system cannot at the 
present time ‘be dispensed with. For 
fear that I should be misunderstood, 
I want to express my appreciation for 
the high character of State supervision 
that we have been favored with in New 
York State, and add my personal trib- 
ute to the achievements of the very 
highest character made possible by the 
present State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, and doubtless there are many 
other equally efficient men. The im- 
portant question is—how can we life 
insurance men contribute toward a bet- 
ter understanding of the subject of life 
insurance by the public so that the pol- 
icyholders will not have to suffer from 
the evil effects of forty-seven varieties 
of insurance commissioners changed an- 
nually and bi-annuallv? If we must 
have State supervision, let our legisla- 
tures see to it that the insurance super- 
intendent once appointed may constitu- 
tionally hold office as long as he proves 
to be competent and that some regard 
may be had for the eligibility of such 
an important official. 


The insurance business is so techni- 
cal in its character that it requires men 
of the very best ability to supervise it. 
The insurance companies have set the 
lead in their selection of actuaries and 
officials, and if the same high standard 
were adopted in the selection of insur- 
ance commissioners in regulating their 
permanency of office, it seems to me 
that a great deal of good could be ac- 
complished and a great saving to pol- 
icyholders in general. 

The insurance business is preem- 
inently a sacred trust. It is so re- 
garded ‘by the best companies, and be- 
cause of this in connection with the 
fact that the (business is extremely 
technical, the government supervisory 
officials should be surrounded with dig- 
nity and permanency, at least not less 
than that with which our higher courts 
are safeguarded. 





WHO THEY WERE 
H. B. Rosen, who writes more insur- 
ance than anybody in the country, was 
a salesman for a jewelry store. 
Lawrence Priddy was a Y. M. C. A. 
secretary. 


C. E. Albright, of the Northwestern, 
was a hospital surgeon. 

Charles J. Edwards, Equitable, was 
a telegraph operator. 

Julian Myrick, of the Mutual, was an 
insurance clerk. 

William J. Graham was an actuary. 

Herman Brandt, Northwestern, was 
in the ladies’ costume business. 
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Links in the Chain of Success 

| | 
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| By W. H. BEERS, Jr. i 

I Mutual Benefit, Rochester 

i 

I want to give you a bird’s-eye view you should close 63 per cent. of your ant: “Use a habit sales talk.” I should’ and under “closing” seven. This in- 


of a seeming impossibility, a definite 
system of selling. I say impossible be- 
cause in salesmanship we deal with the 
human mind, and it seems impossible 
tu get any system big enough or broad 
enough to cover all the ramifications f 
the mind. I think you will get more 
from this, however, if you consider 
what I have to say as a complete sys- 
tem with the understanding that in 
order to make the system successful 
you must use practically all of it—that 
is, the principles used are all in har- 
mony with each other, and if a person 
attempts to use part of them without 
using the remainder the result might 
be disastrous. There are ten points in 
all as outlined on this chart. If a 
salesman conforms to all of these prin- 
c ples he should be pre-eminently suc- 
cessful. If he doesn’t conform to most 
of them or at least a majority of them 
his chances of success are small. 

Point 1—To begin at the top, you 
should “have a definite plan of work,” 
and your plan of work should include 
a carefully-thought-out program for the 
year, for each week and for each day. 

Prospects By Elimination 

Point 2—Next is the “elimination 
method of securing prospects”—that is, 
you should use a method by which you 
can eliminate, as far as possible, all 
unfavorable prospects before you get to 
them. I might stop here just long 
enough to explain about a plan which 
we have used for evening work which 
may be of interest. That is, to take 
one name as a leading prospect, a 
policyholder, a person mentioned in the 
paper or someone whom you have rea- 
son to believe would be interested, and 
te secure from the Blue Book, which 
contains the names of residents classi- 
fied as to streets, the names of about 
fifteen of his neighbors. We write the 
name of our prospect on the front of a 
card and the names of his neighbors 
on the back. When we have inter 
viewed our first man we ask him defi- 
nitely about each of his neighbors, try- 
ing to learn two things: is the man 
insurable, and can he pass an examina- 
tion? Out of the fifteen names the 
chances are there will be two or three 
especially promising prospects, and we 
call upon them in the order of their 
seeming importance. 

Point 3—“Fifty per cent. of effort 
among proprietors.” Fifty per cent. of 
your effort should be among proprietors 

that is, you should spend about 50 
per cent. of your time working among 
proprietors and managers. This be- 
cause of the fact that the proprietor is 
the man who is making the money, and 
most larger policies are written among 
men of this class. 


Point 4—“Average 45 minutes inter- 
view” means that you should spend 
about 45 minutes in explaining your 


your pros- 
* > o 


proposition and in closing 
pect in the average interview. 
Why should it take a definite time? 
Simply ‘because it takes the human 
mind a certain length of time to re- 
ceive and transmit impulses, and it 
takes the human mind a certain length 
of time to receive and digest ideas and 
to give out intellectual impulses. It 
isn’t a question of the salesman’s ability 
to explain the proposition, but it is a 
question of the buyer’s ability to digest 
the proposition. 

Don’t Call on a Man More Than Twice 


Point 5—The next point, “Close 63 
per cent. first interview,” means that 


business the first interview and should 
never call on a man more than twice. 
In 1912, in analyzing my personal work 
I discovered that 5 per cent. of my 
business was closed the first interview 
and 28 per cent. the second interview, 
making a total of 86 per cent. the first 
and second interview. If I could get 
86 per cent. of my business the first 
and second interview, why bother with 
three, four and five interviews. This 





the time when I 


record was made at 
was spending at least half of my time 


in soliciting people on whom I had 
called more than twice, so you can see 
that I was wasting a great deal of my 
time. The fact, however, that I could 
get most of my business the first and 
second interview did not prove that 
anyone else could. However, in 1914, 
seven Rochester men, for a period of 
one year, closed 62 per cent. of their 
business the first interview and 24 per 
cent. the second, making a total of 86 
per cent. the first and second inter- 
view. Now, if we take the four men 
out of this group who were most suc- 
cessful we find that they closed 63 per 
cent. the first interview and 24 per 
cent. the second, making a total of 87 
per cent. the first and second interview. 

Point 6—“Close 83 per cent. without 
appointment.” That is, 83 per cent. of 
your business should be written with- 
out making an appointment with your 
prospect. The reason for this is simply 
that if your man knows that you are 
coming to talk with him he makes up 
his mind adversely before you get to 
him. Our statistics prove that we were 
able to close 36 per cent. of our busi- 
ness the first interview where we have 
appointments as against 63 per cent. 
where we do not. 


Average 2.4 Interviews Per Day 


Point 7—You should “average 2.4 in- 
terviews” per day. In Buffalo, Detroit 
and Rochester, over a long period of 
time, we discovered that the successful 
salesmen all average 2.4 interviews per 
day. 

Point 8—You should “work two eve- 
nings each week.” We discovered by 
analyzing our work carefully that every 
evening spent in soliciting was worth 
about $10 to us. If your income is 
satisfactory this point does not apply, 
but for the average insurance man it 
is some Satisfaction to know that he 
can make $10 any evening that he 
wants to go out. 

Point 9—You should “secure one ap- 
plication from 6.6 interviews.” That is, 
for every 6.6 interviews you should 
make one sale. This is merely a point 
of efficiency. Some men we find can 
secure one application for every 2.2 in- 
terviews and keep it up indefinitely, 
while others have a point of efficiency 
as low as one for every 35 interviews. 

Point 10—The last and most import- 


say you should use a tested and suc- 
cessful habit sales talk—one that has 
been tested by a large number of men 
over a long period of time and has 
proved to be successful. It takes a 
tremendous lot of time and effort to 
build up such a talk, but I want, if I 
may, to turn to this other chart to give 
you a picture of such a talk, and some 
suggestions for its construction. 
Frame of Mind 

This first circle represents the frame 
of mind of the prospect. He is either 
in the negative, that is, an unfavorable 
state of mind, or the positive, a favor- 
able state of mind. Our task as sales- 
men is to swing our prospect around 
from the negative into the _ positive. 
For convenience we divide the sale into 


dicates the proper distribution of em- 
phasis. We should take quite a bit 
of time for explanation, a short time 
for proof, and have a lot of good closing 
points. The reason why most men are 
poor closers is because they do not 
have enough closing points, and you 
can’t close business without closing 
points. The tendency of the average 
salesman is to work most of his closing 
points into his explanation and into his 
proof, with the result that when he 
comes to the end he has no reserve 
upon which to fall. He has run out of 
gasoline at the bottom of the hill. 

Of 


course we have plenty of argu- 
ments in reserve so if a man doesn’t 
close on the first swing we can go 


back and develop these arguments and 


three parts: The explanation where we then go back to our closing points 
create desire, the proof where we es- again. 
tablish confidence, and the closing | 
where we develop enthusiasm. You ae, err, 1s indebted to 
will note that under “explanation” we World's Salesmanship Congress. ter the pon 
have five points, under “proof” three, production of Mr. Beers’ paper. 

Women as Salesmen 

(Continued from page 21) 

The income which an industrious ergy to salesmanship that she would 
woman of character can build ‘up in the find it necessary to give to any busi- 
prosecution of the life insurance busi- ness, she is pretty sure of success. 
ness iis only limited by her capacity. “The Hen is Shrewd” 

The returns of the successful insur- A few women are running a lively 
ance solicitor are certain, immediate, race in selling with the men. I heard 
liberal and cumulative; in strong con- the president of an insurance company 


trast to the starvation wages paid in 
many lines of effort open to women 
and in many of these lines of effort 
there is little prospect of advancement. 

Then too it is a business which re- 
quires no capital or investment to en- 
ter, which can be said of few avenues 
of business endeavor. 

Broad Outlook 


avenues of the 
world into which progressive women 
have ventured none, it seems to me, 
have opened for her so broad an out 
look or inspired her with so much con 


In those business 


fidence in the future, as that of life 
insurance. 
Then too of particular value is the 


fact that in the field of life insurance 
there is no distinction. A woman may 
compete on the same footing as a man 
for prizes, remuneration or leadership. 
She often succeeds where he has failed 
and it is one of the very few fields 
where woman is given equal compensa- 


tion for her work as is given to men. 
This is a great incentive to the pro 
gressive woman. 

Then what is more appropriate for 
women than life insurance—a ‘business 
built upon love for women—for wife, 
for mother, sister or children; some- 
thing that increases thrift; an abso- 


lutely safe way to save money; a busi 
ness that she can follow with inde- 
pendence, dignity and self-respect? 

Those women who have been the pio- 
neers in the field of life insurance have 
blazed a trail which many women will 
hereafter follow and thereby create for 
themselves a career of personal suc- 
cess and usefulness to humanity which 
they could achieve in no other way. 

With all of these incentives before 
her the jife insurance saleswoman 
should excel in her work; as the mere 
thought of the good she is doing to 
mankind is a stimulant to activity not 
to be overlooked. 

By giving the same thought and en- 


say recently of one of his saleswomen: 
“I don’t know how she does it. It is 
wonderful to me to see how she sends 
in applications, big and little, and her 


work is good in every way.” 
I tell you the HEN is shrewd. She 
is claimed to be one of the first and 


most successful advertisers. After she 
lays an egg she cackles to let all crea- 
tion know ‘that she is in business. 


Does all creation know that you are 
in business? 

Why don’t you “cackle” about your 
“lay”? 

You're surely as wise as a hen. Only 


a ‘hen can make a living “setting.” You 
and I must “step lively.” 
There is another point of contact be 


tween the sale of life insurance and 
the woman. If there is any one 
thing in which women aim to excel 


it is in the making of this old earth of 
ours a woman's well aS a man’s 
world and she is ever looking and work- 
ing for this ideal Instead of being 
a mere saleswoman she is a _ philan 
thropist. She is making possible bet 
ter homes, less poverty and sorrow, and 
protecting and sustaining old age as 
well as educating the youth. Surely 
there is no finer work than that. 


as 


ARGUMENT FOR INCOME 
The minimum on which a family of 
five can live in New York is $980, com- 
pared with $840 in 1915, according to 
a report of the Bureau of Personal Serv- 
ice of the Board of Estimate made to 
Mayor Mitchel recently The bureau 
finds that the cost is 16 2-3 per cent 
more for the actual necessities of life 
this year than two years ago. The re- 
port is accompanied by a recommenda- 
tion that the city increase by from $50 
to $75 the pay of its unskilled laborers, 
who in some cases get no more than 
the $840 which the bureau calculated 
as necessary for them in 1916. 
The Mutual Benefit’s “Pelican” 
this is an argument for income 
surance. 


uses 
iu- 
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SATISFACTION 
Spells 


SUCCESS — 


When it is the result of a sale in life 
insurance. Pleased policyholders pro- 
mote persistent progress for producers. 
Our work should be done in a manner 
which will enable our client to “Send 
us away with a Smile.” 








A Good Motto is: 


“SATISFACTION OR NO SALE” 








L. F. CAREY AGENCY 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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In the Other Fellow’s Office 





By MERLE G. SUMMERS 


Staples, Ide & Summers, Boston 








There are a great many life insur- 
auce solicitors who do not use their 
heads when they enter an office to 
solicit life insurance. With your per- 
mission, allow me to mention a few: 


1. They read a newspaper all the 
wuy to the prospect's office. 
2. ‘They examine carefully all tne 


window displays on the shady side of 
the street. 

3. They settle anywhere from two to 
six of the big war problems with their 
friends on the corner just before enter- 
ing the prospect’s office. 

4. They don’t bring in the 
tions. 

Now, success in our field is not for 
the man who desires an easy place, but 
it is here for the man who does not 
shrink from constant study—one who 
is not satisfied until in the language of 
the day “he gives of himself” in bitter 
toil “until it hurts,” and then gives 
more. 


applica- 


Dealing With Humanity and Material- 
ism 

If we are to successfully sell insur- 
ance we must know before we go into 
an Office what we are going to do. 

When we enter a man’s office we 
have two elements to deal with—the 
human and the material. Of these, the 
human is by far the more important. 
Regardless of theory, we have yet to 
have placed in the market a line of 
life insurance that will sell itself. It 
is the personal equation that has built 
the great life institutions of to-day. 
How many of us are thoroughly alive 
to this fact, as we approach our pros- 
pect? It is suicide to rely on the state- 
ment that you’ve got a Massachusetts 
Mutual policy which costs you x dol- 
lars, pays an annual dividend, and has 
a cash value the second year. If these 
policies were issued by old St. Peter 
himself, with a coupon attached guar- 
auteeing free passage on the judgment 
day, you’d be a wonder if you could 
get on the home office list twice a year, 
relying on this plan. 

Ours is the task of taking this old, 
dry, familiar material element, this 
same element that every life insur- 
ance man that has solicited your pros- 
pect has offered up to him, this thing 
with which he is so familiar, that he 
already knows every bone in its body, 

taking this and so illuminating it with 
the human element that it takes on a 
new and atractive form. 

That we may develop the maximum 
of the human element in the interview 
we must give special attention to three 
things. First, our personality. Sec- 
ond, establishment of confidence. Third, 
securing a free expression of ideas by 
the prospect. 

Defining Personality 

Take first this matter of personality. 
We know it is important. What is it? 
Hard to define, and yet if there is a 
something about your attitude—about 
your .being—that carries conviction— 
that moves across to the man behind 
the desk and makes him feel that 
you’re honest, that you understand your 
proposition, and that your object in 
coming to his office is to render him a 
business service,—then that’s person- 
ality. 

Your dress is a part of your person- 
ality. Your prospect’s first impression 
is important, and that is largely gained 
from your clothes, for what else has 





From “The Radiator,” published by the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life. 


he to judge you by until you begin to 
talk? 

Tact is another plank 
ture—personality. 
the human 
things that 
smoothness 
friction. 

Enthusiasm is 


in the struc- 
Your ability to sense 
feelings—to detect the 
jar or displease—that 
of quality which avoids 


another important 
element of personality. We know how 
we ourselves admire an enthusiastic 
person. Not the “Hello Bill” type, but 
that strong undercurrent of genuine 
feeling whose own power pushes here 
and there, bubbling through the sur- 
face, such as is only possible from one 
who loves his work. 


Get away from the idea that men 
will buy insurance as such. Remember 
that you have about you something 


that is unique and valuable, and when 
ycu begin to use this, at that point you 
put this human element personality in- 
to your salestalk. 

In the second place we must create 
cenfidence. No matter how many at- 
tractive things we may show him about 
our contract, they mean nothing unless 
he has confidence. 


Salesmanship Not Cunning 

Salesmanship does not mean cunning. 
We would be known, not as a slick 
salesman, but as a scientific salesman. 
We must avoid the slightest suspicion 
of “smooth” business methods. 

Then the third point in the develop- 
ment of the human element is to get 
him to talk. It is absolutely impossible 
tc judge of a man’s thoughts and feel- 
ings unless we get him to talking. 
Speech opens the way to his innermost 
feelings—offers an opportunity for a 
real exchange of ideas. 

So often after an interview we are 
unable to put our finger on anything 
of importance that our prospect has 
said. About all we are sure of is that 
we haven't got his application. We 
failed to find through our conversation 
a single thing in common. We art 
just as far away from an understand- 
ing of each other as when we entered 
his office. Our interview has been a 
waste of time, and worse than that, 
because we haven’t succeeded in get- 
ting him to talk sufficiently to be ac- 
quainted with facts enough to enable 
us to decide whether or not it will be 
profitable to follow him further. 


Summarizes 

To summarize: 

An interview involves two elements: 
the human and the material, of which 
the human is the more vital, and in the 
development of which we plan to make 
the maximum use of our personality. 
Tc develop a confidential relationship 
and to promote the interchange of ideas 
and information, by leading the pros- 
pect to talk. 

Now, along with the development of 
the human element, we are likewise 
bringing in the material element, and 
since this is the more tangible we shall 
use it in building a definite plan for 
our interview. 

It is by no means sufficient to know 
what we want to attain—we must know 
how. All too often in our interviews we 
come to the place where we hesitate as 
tc what is the best thing to do next. 
Nothing contributes more to the high 
interview mortality than these inter- 
vals of hesitation. A definite, carefully 
prepared, elastic selling talk affords 
the only reliable remedy. 

I well realize that when you sell on 
a definite selling talk that the oppor- 
tunity is there for you to fall into error. 
There is danger on both sides. A 


danger that you will present your prop- 
osition mechanically, destroy your orig- 
irality, dwarf your sense of discrimina- 
tion and your powers of observation 
and cause you to altogether lose sight 
of the human element, and just as soon 
as your prospect gets the faintest sus- 
pi:cion that you are putting across a 
mechanical salestalk, you are lost. Noth- 
ing so disgusts a man. Every prospect 
we approach must be made to feel that 
his case is peculiar and demands in- 
dividual diagnosis. 

Look at the other side. You are un- 
familiar with a selling talk. What do 
you rely on? Your general Or specific 
knowledge of the prospect and your 
ability to engage him in an insurance 
conversation into which you will be 
able to introduce from time to time 
those specific parts of your insurance 
krowledge in such a way as to create 
desire. 

Strange as it may seem this is pos 
sible, but it is a precarious procedure. 
What Preparation Means 
What we seek is efficiency. We want 
efficient hours. We want efficient days, 
efficient weeks, and we look forward 
to the time when we may do an effi 
cient year’s work. Why not focus our 
attention on the interview as our first 
unit for the application of efficiency 
tests? An efficient day doesn’t mean 
wandering back and forth from one end 
o: your city or township to the other, 
nor does an efficient interview permit 
ot our wandering back and forth be 
tween points having no relation. There 
must be an effective presentation and 

that means preparation. 

1. It means first that we 
what we want to establish. 

2. It means second that we must have 
the material at hand necessary to prove 
those parts. 

3. It means thirdly that these ma 
terials must be arranged in a sequence 
supplying the maximum effect. 

4. And it means in the fourth 
tbat they must be presented in 
form. 

It is certainly improbable that we 
can go into the office of the man who 
doesn’t want insurance and have an effi 
cient interview without careful prepara- 
tion of every step of the ground. 

After all, the dangers of a specific 
selling talk are minimized by this fact. 
Any man intelligent enough to make 
enough sales to “get by,” relying on his 
ability to pull down the right point at 
the right time, is likewise intelligent 
enough to avoid dangers of a salestalk. 
That is, if you are selling above $50, 
006 per year to-day without a specific 
salestalk, you are intelligent enough to 
get all the benefits from the use of one 
and none of its harmful effects 

Selling 

Selling talk may as a matter of con 
venience be divided into three parts: 
(1) The introduction; (2) the explana 
tion; (3) the closing. 

Take first our introduction. We all 
know this is important, yet how many 
of us have spent a dozen whole hours 
building an introduction? I can’t tell 
you that you can meet every man in a 
specific way, but our object is always 
the same—break down the prospect’s 
guard. If we can do this and hold his 
attention for the first three minutes, 
we’re off to an excellent start. What 
are to be my first words? J] must go 
straight at my proposition. But what 
is my proposition? It involves both 
the human and the material elements. 
I must give my business personality 
a chance to work on this prospect. 

Suppose 1 start something like this: 


must know 


place 
good 


“Mr. James, my name is Summers. I 
have been looking up some of you men 
who have had a good year in 1916, for 
3 find that under these unusual condi- 
titns a great many of them are adding 
to their personal insurance lines. | 
couldn’t find that we are carrying you 
or our books for anything, and | 
thought it was certainly time to find 
out whose fault it is.” 

A great variety of introductions mav 
bs used, but they should be carefully 
worded, with the object in view of mak- 
ing it difficult for him to reply with 
his old series of reasons why he 
shouldn't buy, or at this time, anyhow, 

We have the advantage. We are 
prepared. We know just what is going 
to happen—he voesn't—we ought to be 
abie to make it | ‘etty hard for him to 
beat us at our « ) game 

Now, if I can jast carry him one step 
farther I am practically sure of a real 
interview. 

Turning a Call Into an Interview 

We have always been told that the 
closing is the most difficult part of an 
interview—perhaps it is, after you are 
assured of your interview, but it is 
possible that the cart may be before 
the horse here just a bit To put it 
this way—it seems to me that the most 
difficult thing is turning a call into an 
interview—that delicate bridge that 
leads over the chasm lying between an 
introduction and the actual opening up 
of our proposition. Very few men indeed 
that we approach follow our introduc 
tion by saying: “Why, yes, I know | 
ought to have more insurance. | would 
be delighted to take an hour right now 
aud look into your proposition.” No, 
this is generally the occasion for his 
giving you a little line of reasons why 
he shouldn't buy more insurance, not 
now, anyhow. We measure the success 
of our introduction more from the tone 
of the reply we draw than by the ac 
tval reply in words, although in a great 
many cases a carefully worded introduc- 


tion will enable us to avoid the old 
excuses, 

But suppose he gives us the usual 
line. We won't discuss them with him, 
but get around them by dismissing 
them with a “yes, but’”—and then ex- 
plaining to him why he feels as he 
does, in some such manner as this, 
“Yes, Mr. James, you're just like a great 
many of the business men, men who 
are very careful about matters per 
taining directly to their business. but 
have never stopped to carefully in 
vestigate a modern life insurance con 
tract. You have bought a little now 


and then, here and there, never in any 
systematic way You've said ‘Yes, life 
insurance is a good thing,’ and let it 
go at that. Now, when you stop and 
look at your own case, you find that 
there are really three great conting 
encies you ought to protect. You ought 
to protect your family You ought to 
protect your business And you ought 
to protect your old age.” And then we 
are launched into our second division 
of our selling talk—-that of developing 
our proposition and making it apply 
specifically to him 

Don’t be afraid to develop your 
proposition. He is giving you his time 
and he has a right to expect to learn 
something from you. 

Salesmen in all lines are 
affected with the mania to 
through their explanation ana try for 
the order. This impatience is due 
either to ignorance or a lack of inter- 
est in their work. 

In law the burden of proof rests upon 


more or 


less get 
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the plaintiff—in a sale it is the same 
the whole burden of proof rests on us. 
We must build our case thoroughly. A 
desire born of an incomplete explana- 
tion is likely to be such a sickly off- 
spring that it will die before the first 
premium is actually paid. 
Moulding the Desire 

Now we gradually work over into 
the third step, the moulding of the 
desire into immediate action—called by 
many the closing, and discussed as an 
altogether separate factor. The ideal 
salestalk has step by step explained 
the full proposition, yet the sequence 
has been such that some of the strong- 
est points are saved until the last, al- 
lowing us to gradually bring the pres- 
sure to the maximum at the end. 

For example: “Now, Mr. James, if 
you bought our contract today there 
would be one of three ways in which 
it would be terminated. You will 
either live, or you will die, or yeu will 
quit.” Then follow with an explana- 
tion of how our policy works out, show- 
ing an actual profit whether he lives 
or dies, and practically all of his de- 
posits returned if he quits. “But, Mr. 
James, you will never have to quit un- 
der a Massachusetts Mutual policy if 
you become totally and permanently 
disabled.”—then explain the disability 
clause. 

Then give him a chance to close by 
leading him into a discussion of his 
beneficiary and the arrangement of his 
right to change the beneficiary—his 
preference as to payments, his exami- 
nation, etc. In an interview properly 
handled no one but you ever thinks of 
closing until after the examination is 
all arranged for. 

Thus we have woven together the 
human and the material elements in- 
volved in the sale properly made. We 
have not only made a sale, but we've 
put a policy in the Company’s records 
to stay, and we've a client on our 
own books that means future business 
for us. 


Importance of First Interview 


Remember I haven’t said that you 
should write 75 per cent. of your cases 
on the first interview, or even 50 per 
cent. I don't, but I am certain that 
every first interview has a great deal 
to do with every sale you make. 

In the language of the diamond 
don't try to kill the ball. You can’t 
get a home run every time you come 
to bat. A single will do. It’s a dis 
grace to strike out. The high pressure 
insurance man hits to the fence or 
fans. The man with the selling system 
rarely ever fails to “get on,” because 
he plans in each interview to mould 
the human and material elements into 
a foundation upon which business will 
either today or eventually be secured. 
“I don’t have to have your application 
today, Mr. Prospect. I am going to 
be in my business here just as long as 
you are-in yours and I'll eventually 
get you.” 

A definite selling plan permits us to 
travel on the highway—we no longer 
grope the uncertain trail. It takes 
care of today and plans for the future 
—it substitutes faith for doubt and 
fight for fear. It will make you master 
“in the other fellow’s office.” 


Medical Department. 
(Continued from page 29.) 
is possible; you are on the ground and 
know him; we are fdr away and much 
of our knowledge, really the most im- 
portant, is what we get directly from 
you. We depend on you for accurate 
and full information covering the indi- 
vidual personally, and ‘his family, his 
surroundings and everything which 
bears on his insurability. 

It is true we get’ some knowledge 
from other sources, but what we must 
depend on is that coming from our faith- 
ful agents, and our skilled and loyal 
examiners in the field. 2 

Our ittask at \the home office is not 
an easy one; we must forget everything 


but the best interests of the company; 
we must hew to the line realizing al- 
ways that ours is a grave responsibil- 
ity whether our decision results in put- 
ting a risk on the books, where a mis- 
take in judgment means an unwarranted 
loss to the company; or by a wrong de- 
cision refusing to accept the risk and 
thus depriving a man of protection tor 
those dearer to him than life itself. 

This final decision is never an easy 
or trivial matter, and if done conscien- 
tiously this work merits your earnest 
Sympathy, and co-operation; all per- 
sonal considerations must be forgotten 
and as far as our finite ability goes the 
final decision is made solely for the best 
interests of the company. And the 
agent must not forget that whatever in 
a general way is best for the company 
will be best for him, 

Nor is the home office unmindful of 
the task lying before you men in the 
field; tireless unremitting work day in 
and day out; undaunted by discourage- 
ment and disappointment; yours is the 
hardest job in the world—separating a 
man from his money. 

But looking beyond the commercial 
side of your work, we all frankly ac- 
knowledge there is vouchsafed to man- 
kind no greater, no nobler undertaking 
than that of the life insurance solicitor; 
it is your function to teach self-sacri- 
fice, to inculcate and compel love of 
home and family, thrift, economy, in- 
dustry, sobriety and good citizenship. 


What Agents’ Work Means 


Your efficient efforts support totter- 
ing age in peace and comfort, you save 
widows and little children from poverty 
and deprivation. The faithful, earnest 
insunance agent, in the judgment of all 
right-thinking people, can not measure 
his compensation solely ‘by commis- 
sions; but his best reward comes from 
the gratitude of widows and orphans 
and from the esteem and appreciation 
of the community he has loyally ajid 
nobly served, 

With your enthusiastic energy in the 
field under an earnest purposeful man- 
agement which realizes that the true 
function of life insurance is protection, 
a management feels it is handling sa- 
cred trust funds belonging to widows 
and orphans and which thas for its 
watchword, “Safety First,” with all this 
equipment stimulating you, no limit can 
be set to your opportunities and achieve- 
ments. 

The progress and success of a com- 
pany are in direct ratio to the spirit 
of frank mutuality and co-operation pre- 
vailing between the field and the home 
office. 

Success always means hard work for 
you and to us; but it always brings its 
rewards. ‘I like the answer of Gari- 
baldi when asked what he would prom- 
ise his soldiers. His reply was, “I 
promise long, hard marches, weary dis- 
heartening work and suffering; sick- 
ness and wounds and death on the bat- 
tlefield; but I also promise you VIC- 
TORY.” 

(With the world at war in an appalling 
destruction of men and material, how 
proudly we contemplate the picture of 
the agent and his company in offsetting 
this horrible destruction with the ben- 
eficent power of life,insurance, the most 
efficient of human institutions for con- 
serving life, property and happiness. 


THE SIX ESSENTIALS 


(Marion Rich, of the Missouri State 
Life, says no agent can succeed without 
this sextette of maxims: 

i.—He should know his Company, 


2.—He should know his Company’s 
contracts. 

3.—He should know his prospects. 

4.—He should be a good judge of 
human nature. 

5.—He must have power of will— 
backbone to do what he undertakes 
to do. 

6.—He must be honest. 


Rosen Has $12,000,000 Year 


(Continued from page 3) 


however, I want to stop a moment and 
say that if an agent really is under the 
inspiration of his profession he will not 
find acquaintances entirely essential, 
valuable though friends may ‘be. To 
illustrate: When I wrote that insurance 
on the diamond merchants of Antwerp 
they were all strangers to me. My 
business and what it stood for, set forth 
as eloquently as I could do it, was all 
the introduction I needed. 

“And, another thing, I do not believe 
an agent should make a specialty of 
any type of policy. If he does he will 
sell it many times to men who really 
should have something else. 

Never Let a Case Say “No” Emphat- 
ically 

“IT never give a man an opportunity 
to say ‘No’ emphatically, because if a 
man, particularly one of strength and 
force does so it is mighty difficult to 
induce him to change hhis mind. The 
agent should manage the conversation 
in-such a way that the prospect cannot 
place him in the position of turning him 
down arbitrarily. It takes a lot of tact 
to find out about a man’s physical con- 
dition; but you have to have it in order 
to save your time and the company’s. 

“As soon as I commenced to make 
money my earning power increased 
from day to day. I always tried to do 
just a little better every year, and suc- 
ceeded. 

“T never visit a prospect to take him 
‘by surprise; never drop in as it were. 
My appointment with him is made in 
a ‘businesslike manner. A subterfuge 
appointment is apt to be a futile ap- 
pointment. 

“I never beg a man to take a policy. 
| never ask him to insure by saying I 
need the money; or that he is doing 
me a favor ‘by insuring. When he buys 
the policy he is giving his family and 
his ‘business protection. The favor is 
to him and his. 

“T firmly believe that no agent can 
be a success without loyalty to his 
company. I would rather be an agent 
of the (New York Life than president 
of any bank or railroad. I have never 
had an enlarged sense of my own im- 
jportance; never had what they call 
‘the swelled head,’ because I recognized 
early in the game how vital life insur- 
ance is and the master minds of the 
companies back of the insurance idea, 
who are constructing and have con- 
structed the life insurance edifice, So 
in soliciting | never talk about myself, 
but always about insurance and what 
it means. I talk about the New York 
Life, or my other underwriters, and the 
men in power in that company and other 
companies and what they stand for, so 
that it will be recognized that they 
could be nothing but faithful to their 
trust.” 

Argument Used With Sir Mortimer 
Davis 

Mr. Rosen ‘was asked ‘what argument 
he used in insuring Sir Mortimer Davis, 
a iman worth many miiions. He an- 
siwered: 

“IT simply convinced him that. the 
greater the man the greater his inter- 
ests; that no matter how much money 
he has at his disposal the only abso- 
lutely safe and liquid thing is the pro- 
tection of his interests by taking out at 
least a sufficient amount of life insur- 
ance to make his estate albsolutely inde- 
pendent of the vicissitudes of business 
conditions.” 

For years Sir Mortimer did not be- 
lieve in life insurance; did not want 
to carry any. Mr. ‘Rosen caught him 
at a psychological moment and con- 
vinced him to the contrary. And do 
not poke fun at the phrase, “psycho- 
logical moment” to H. B. Rosen. He be- 
lieves in it. 


The Public Man Argument 
Mr. Rosen was asked what argument 
he made to a distinguished public man, 
who has fame but only a small income. 


“No matter what be a man’s salary 
or his standing in the community, every 
man in proportion can be convinced and 
shown by any agent of ability who 
knows his business that life insurance 
is absolutely essential; a fundamental 
necessity for the protection either of a 
family or of a business interest,” he 
answered. 

Another argument Mr. Rosen effect- 
ively uses with business men is that 
no one would think of going without 
fire insurance, and life insurance is just 
as necessary. 

Travels With Two Automobiles 

Mr. Rosen during business hours 
keeps two automobiles in use: i. e., he 
rides in one car and another follows 
him. 

The automobiles are used in this fash- 
fon: Mr. Rosen may be riding to the 
medical department with a case. Af- 
ter the examination is through he places 
the man examined in his car and sends 
him ‘to the latter’s home or place of 
‘business. The other car, which has 
‘been driving directly behind, takes him 
where he wants to go. (Incidentally, 
he has written more than $1,000,000 in 
various policies while riding in an au- 
tomobile. In this fashion the case is 
closed and the application signed en 
route. 

But in one instance he has fallen 
down; he has not yet insured his own 
chauffeur. When the latter was asked 
by The Eastern Underwriter why there 
had been this oversight he answered: 
‘He never has asked me to insure; or, 
probably he doesn’t think that I could 
take out a large enough policy to in- 
terest him.” This is not the correct 
angle, however, as the star producer 
takes as much interest for the time 
being in a $1,000, $5,000 or $10,000 pol- 
icy as for one of a larger amount. He 
believes everybody should have protec- 
ttion—and for the amount best suited 
to his needs. 

Mr. Rosen is in middle age; was 
born in Europe, and when asked why he 
never has had his picture printed, said: 
“Well, possibly I do not look the part 
You know that I am not a Richard 
Harding Davis or a Charles Dana Gib- 
son in ‘personal appearance.” ‘True, but 
probalbly Adonis would not have been 
a very successful insurance agent. 

Gaston on Industrial 
(Continued from page 7) 


cases, even occasionally to the com- 
pany’s self-imposed limit on a single 
life, and meanwhile to the occasional 
writing of an annuity or even of a 
“group” of substantial proportions. 


The Best Way to Succeed 

In some such environment as this, 
and under some such conditions as I 
have attempted to describe, a man, pre- 
ferably twenty-five years of age or over, 
and married, who is clean, upright and 
ambitious, who can face occasionally 
disappointment with complaisance and 
occasionally defeat with fortitude, who 
is not over-fastidious in mingling with 
“the bone and sinew” of the country, 
who is not a time server but has pride 
and satisfaction in achievement—if such 
an one joins, not a company doing in- 
dustrial insurance exclusively, in which 
he would be apt to be dwarfed in the 
making, but one doing industrial and 
ordinary life insurance he will need at 
the start no compendium of instruction, 
no set formula, no hard and fast course 
of procedure, for the sale of insurance; 
he will acquire the knack, so to speak, 
from the precept and example set be- 
fore him by his mentor; by the prac- 
tical help and instruction given him; 
by his own study and experience in it, 
and to do this he will not need to have 
a university education, or a profession, 
or to be master of a trade, or to have 
any other qualifications than those 
which I have mentioned or hinted at. 
I know of no other way. 
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We believe in the life insurance business, our company 
and its administration. 


| We believe in a standard contract for all agents, large 
or small. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


We believe in holding agents by the ties of satisfaction 
and confidence. 








We believe in boosting instead of knocking competing | 
| companies and competing agents. 
We believe that rebating and twisting are vicious 
habits that will demoralize an agent or agency. 
We believe that no commission should be paid to any 
person not devoting his entire time to the insurance 
| business. 








i] We believe in constructive, not destructive, underwrit- 
ing and in the observance of a code of ethics tending 
to uplift the business. 


The practical application of the above has, we believe, 
| been responsible for the increase of from $2,000,000 
i] per vear to $1,000,000 per month as a result of three 
vears’ effort in this agency. 




















C. B. KNIGHT, General Manager 


Metropolitan Agency 
UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
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TRUTH 


To achieve well and quickly what we 


aim to do in LIFE INSURANCE 
SALESMANSHIP necessitates 


Telling the Truth 
to the 
Purchaser of the Contract 


There is no come-back other than 
greater success where the policy 


of telling the facts is pursued 


GEORGE W. MEACHAM 
111 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 












































